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FIRST SCHOOL-DAYS OF A LITTLE QUAKER. 


CHAPTER I. 


In 185 — Hester Ellwood ‘was a little girl, and 
lived in Philadelphia. I don’t mind telling you 
exactly where she lived, for she moved away with 
her father and» mother so long since, that you 
could not find her now, even if you rang at the 
door-bell of the identical house, and asked. It 
was in Race ‘Street, between Eighth and Ninth 
(as they say in Philadelphia), in the north row, 
with the iron railings on the door-steps. Héster 
was just tall enough to look over the railings, 
and reach the brass door-plate with Ellwood en- 
graved on it, which, like the steps and shutters, 
and everything else about the house, shone bright 
with the good Quaker cleaning it got every Sat- 
urday. Hester, and her sister Phoebe Ann, a 
year younger, thought it was a delightful house ! 
There was no place in town they loved like that 
spot in Race Street, which, I: will tell you in 
confidence, was really rather ugly. To be sure, 
when they grew up, they would be married, and 
live in a much grander way; at least, so they 
said one night after they went to bed, and Mrs. 
Ellwood overheard them. Hester said she was 
going to marry a tailor, and live in Dundas’s 
house, corner of Broad and Walnut; hereupon, 
Phebe Ann, not to be outdone, said she was 
going to marry a book-seller, and live in Girard 
College ! 

There was no doubt that the little girls had 
reason to like the neighborhood in which their 
home was. It was a splendid neighborhood! It 
was near Franklin Square, and near Eighth 


Street, where all the shops were, especially sev- 
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eral candy-shops, kept by people who gave you 
such a good allowance for your money, that it 
really was a wonder how they made their living. 
At one place in particular, you could get a bigger 
cent’s worth of plain lemon molasses éandy than 
anywhere else in town. And there was still an- 
other most delightful bower, which was a cellar, 
‘where oranges flourished, and pieces of ivory- 
white cocoa-nut floated about in glass jars of 
water. Everything for a cent, too. But the best 
of all was Ingraham’s, where, once in a while, 
Hester’s mother took her and her’ brother and 
sister, to get a fip’s worth of i¢e-cream. 

I should not want anybody to think. that Hes- 
ter was eating all the time, or that her thoughts 
dwelt more than was proper on ‘cocoa-nut and 
molasses candy, for it was not so; only, while I 
was about it, I thought it might as well be made 
plain what immense advantages, in the line of 
sweetmeats, there were in living in Race, between 
Eighth and Ninth. il 

Hester was a plain, quiet little girl. “She was 
very bashful, and the thought of being “entered ” 
at the Chester Street Public School, which was 
right back of her father’s house, sent a thrill of 
terror through her that almost did away with the 
enjoyment of imagining herself a real school-girl. 

The girls of Chester Street School numbered 
(not counting the “Normal” girls) somewhere 
about two hundred. At 12 o’clock every day 
they had a recess, and then. out they poured like 
a torrent, quite filling up little Chester Street, and 
running over into the streets around. They were 
allowed to go out to buy their luncheons at the 
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shops near by, which reaped a perfect harvest of 
pennies for half an hour. Then, as Chester 
‘Street was not a very public one, the girls often 
stayed out there to eat what they had bought, 
gathering in groups, or walking up and down, arm 
in arm. Hester and Phebe Ann used to stand 
at their back-gate, and watch them with a burn- 
ing interest. There were all sorts of girls: small 
girls and young wome1; well-mannered girls and 
rude girls; American, German, Irish, Jewish 
girls; some dressed quite finely, others plainly, 
others again poorly ; in short, it was an American 
public school. The older girls of the better sort 
did not linger long in the street, but returned to 
,the school-yard, or the house; but the little ones 
played “tag” clear up to Vine Street. They 
rushed past Hester and Phebe Ann, shouting 
“ Tagger, Tagger!” (I suppose they meant Tag 
her), or “You're It.” Sometimes they played 
“ Hunkedee,” and made such a noise that they 
had to be rung in before their time by the head 
teacher. The school had pretty gay times in 
those days, for the Principal was an easy woman ; 
but it was different afterwards. However, it all 
seemed very attractive to Hester and her sister, 
and they rather the most admired the young la- 
dies with the confident airs and decided voices. 
They almost longed, then, to brave the terrors of 
the examination, and be admitted to fellowship 
with these jolly girls who were of so much con- 
sequence in the world. 

How important the great girls were, to be 
sure! standing about talking, and eating large 
and green cucumber pickles, until their very lips 
looked pickled too! They also ate big German 
doughnuts and thick wedges of cheese-cake, drank 
sarsaparilla water, and munched and mumbled the 
everlasting molasses candy. And Hester would 
have been glad to change her wholesome dinner 
for stuff like that. Poor child! 


All the girls had a great deal of hair. Hester 
had a strong partiality for hair, and deeply regret- 
ted the shingled state of her own. She wondered 
if she would ever have enough to make those 
long, shiny plaits that were worn hanging down, 
or looped, or crossed behind, and surmounted by 


bows of ribbon. Curls were out of the question 
for her, either pipe-stem or loose ; even the short, 
fat curls, a peir of which in front of the ears 
might be sported by a straight-haired girl, if she 
twisted at them perseveringly, were not for Hes- 
ter. As for the rich flood that poured over the 
collars and backs, tolerably soiled in consequence, 
of several of the Jewish young ladies — they 
were only to be dreamed of. 
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It was a little past this period of which I speak, 
that Hester and Phebe Ann, under their mother’s 
care, mastered Long Division, and were declared 
ready to try for admission to Chester Street 
School. They were as like each other, these lit- 
tle sisters, — as they started off on the great 
morning, bearing a note from their father to 
Miss Crawes, — us like as “two twins,” as peo- 
ple on the street had sometimes calle¢ them. 
They were dressed exactly alike in neat gingham 
frocks, white pantalets, and stiffly starched white 
sun-bonnets ; their little pates were cropped alike, 
and both had the same modest, pretty manners. 

At last they stood within the doors of the large 
building, and walked up the stairs with a good 
deal of trembling. When they came to the up- 
per landing, they did not know which of the two 
doors to open. Inside of both was a great buz- 
zing of voices; and the voices of the teachers 
and of the girls reciting aloud, rose above the 
buzzing of the students, and made altogether a 
very confusing din. 

“ What shall we do, Hester?” said Phebe 
Ann. “ Isn’t it awful?” 

“Next girl spell perceive,” said a teacher in- 
side, severely. A girl’s voice faintly murmured 
something. “Sit down!” said the teacher, still 
more loudly. 

“OQ Phoebe Ann! hark at her! and I forget 
which really does come first, the e or the i. Just 
suppose that’s the lady to examine us!” 

“TI’'s e—no—i. Never mind. Do let us 
go in at the other door. Father said it was the 
door straight ahead.” 

“Ecuador is bounded on the North by New 
Granada, from which it is separated by the River 
Caqueta ; on the East, by Brazil; on the South, 
by Peru, from which it is partly separated by 
Tunguragua River; on the West, by Pacific 
Ocean. Capital, Quito, on Mount Pichincha. 
Principal cities, Guayaquil, Riobamba, Cuenca, 
Loxa, Otabalo, Omaguas, and Varinas.” 

This was rattled off as fast as tongue could 
go, by a voice behind the second door. Such a 
stream of learning quite awed the two little girls. 

“ We never can go in there, that’s certain,” said 
Hester. “Those must be big girls.” 

“ Well then, thee knock at the other door, — 
thee promised to go in first ; and anyhow, mother 
said thee must, ’cause thee’s the oldest,” said 
Pheebe Ann. ; 

“TI don’t care; it was thee that wouldn’t wait 
till father came back from Wilmington, or mother 
was well enough to come with us,” retorted her 
sister. 
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This being true, Phebe Ann had nothing to 
say; but to show she wasn’t put down, she took 
an easy position against the wall, and kept up a 
gentle kick with one heel against the wash-board. 
Hester did the same on the opposite wall, and 
both wore very long faces. This lasted about a 
minute, and then Hester said,—“O, well now, 
Phoebe, we can’t go back, — that would be hor- 
rid. So let’s go on. Keep close behind me, 
and I'll knock.” 

So she did, very gently. Nobody heard, of 
course. Then again and again, each time a little 
louder, but nobody heard. Phebe Ann got 
tired and forgot she was afraid, and put in a loud 
knock. This time the buzzing inside stopped in- 
stantly. The children’s knees shook within their 
starched pantalets. 

“Ellen Kelly, go to the door and see who is 
there,” said the teacher. A quick step, the door 
opened, and every one of the thirty girls within 
stretched her neck to look. The teacher also 
leaned half out of her chair, and turned around. 

“ Where is Miss Crawes, please?” asked Hes- 
ter, with a burning face. 

“In the next room,” replied the girl, in a brisk 
way, “on the platform at the desk. Just keep 
straight ahead.” 

“Won't you please show us?” asked Hester, 
her head quite turning under the directions. 

“ You can’t miss it, child,” the teacher put in. 
“Open that next door, and walk right forward.” 

“I'm much obliged,” was all Hester could 
gasp. She now felt sure that everybody knew 
they had never been to school before. 

As the brisk girl waited to see them open the 
other door, there was no choice but to do it. It 
was out of the frying-pan into the fire, indeed, for 
the first was only a small recitation-room, where- 
as this was the big school-room itself. How many 
girls there were ! at the desks, at the black-boards, 
on benches. There was the long platform spoken 
of, facing the whole school, and upon it — a fearful 
journey from the door before all those eyes ! — 
was the desk. Behind the desk sat the Principal, 
a good-looking lady, who leaned back comfortably 
in her chair and chewed carraway seeds as she 
listened to a class reciting before her. She did 
not see our young friends, nor did the teacher 
hearing the learned geography class. Some of the 
scholars glanced at them, and looked back at 
their work; a few stared, but nobody came to 
them. This was a dreadful suspense. But Miss 
Crawes, although she lounged a little, had quick 
motions and keen eyes; so, when she suddenly 
turned round, she saw the two timid little faces 
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peering out of two immense sun-bonnets. Miss . 
Crawes had a very cutting voice, in which she 
now said,—‘“And what do those little girls 
want?” with an accent on “ those” as if she had 
pointed her finger. The school looked up. The 
children were speechless. 

“ Letty Allen, take the book and go on from 
here,” said Miss Crawes; and she crossed the 
platform. 

“ Well now, what is it?” her voice was still 
sharp, but her smile was kindly and reassuring. 

Hester handed her the note from her father. 

“So you want to come to school, eh?” said 
she, still pleasantly. “ Very well; sit down on 
that bench.” She took up a couple of slates in 
turn, and figures fell on them from her pencil 
like hail. Hester said afterwards she was sure 
there were going to be five figures in the divi- 
sors; but there weren’t, there were only two. 

“Take your time,” said the lady, as she left 
them with their slates, perched up on the tall set- 
tee, on the high platform, to collect their mathe- 
matical ideas. This would have been easier to 
do if their feet had been able to reach the floor, 
instead of dangling in that dreadfully exposed 
situation. Phoebe Ann could not help having 
a pang because her pantalets were not even 
tucked, let alone scalloped; they had nothing but 
a wide hem. Hester discovered that one of her 
shoes was untied, and spent a few wretched min- 
utes trying to think how she could tie it without 
being observed. That being impossible, she 
peeped over her slate at the front row of girls, 
and, finding none of them had her gaze fixed 
upon it, she set to work. So did Phebe Ann; 
and in a short time they were able to show Miss 
Crawes two as creditably done examples in Long 
Division as any one need wish. 

“ Now write on your slates,” said Miss Crawes, 
with great distinctness, as she walked back to her 
desk, — “ The original doctrine of the indepen- 
dence of nationalities is the intellectual conform- 
ity of permanent lawgivers. Oroup.” 

“ Ma’am ?” cried both the little girls together. 

“TI can only repeat it once more, so you must 
pay attention.” said Miss Crawes. So she said it 
again in a piercing way, adding, Croup, with 
great emphasis. 

“What does thee suppose ‘Croup’ is for?” 
whispered Phebe Ann to Hester. 

“Mercy, I don’t know. All I know is it’s 
awful,” said Hester, who. had a way of express- 
ing herself strongly. 

“ No communication,” cried Miss Crawes, look- 
ing around. 
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The culprits blushed deeply, and gazed or their 
slates. By and by Miss Crawes read on Hester’s 
slate, the following, -— “The original doctrine of 
intelectule independance is confirmity of purmi- 
nent croop.” And on Phebe Ann’s, —“ The 
. original of indipendence of intelecks is law give 
us crupe.” Miss Crawes smiled, but said, sim- 
ply, —“ That will do. You may come to-morrow 
and take your seats.” 

The children drew a long breath, and were out 
of the school-room in much quicker time than it 
took them to get in. In great triumph they 
rushed home to tell how they were examined, and 
wrote something horribly hard, but were really 
admitted to the Chester Street School at last. 


—o—-. 


CHAPTER II. 


Hester and Phebe Ann became number 
twenty-nine and number thirty of the Second Di- 
vision, Fourth Class. Each had a seat with an- 
other girl at an ink-stained desk, having a narrow 
bit of shelf underneath it, pretty crumby from 
past luncheons. Each had a pile of books, built 
up on a Mitchell’s Atlas, dealt out to her from a 
closet by one of the girls. Some of the books 
were tolerably whole and nice, others torn and 
greasy, others covered with calico or paper. In- 
side of all was more or less scribbling. Notwith- 
standing their war-worn appearance, Hester and 
Phoebe Ann felt a new dignity when they became 
owners, for the time being, of so much learning. 

Hester’s seat-mate was a big German Jewess, 
sixteen or seventeen years old, named Rosalie 
Greenbaum. She chewed licorice-root most of 
the time. At recess she always ate black-pud- 
ding, and kept the skin for a sort of cud to work 
at when the licorice-root gave out. Her face was 
red, her head covered with a shock of short, stiff, 
black curls, and her lips were stained with her fa- 
vorite root like those of a tobacco chewer. 
Phoebe Ann was more fortunate than her sister, 
for a nicer little girl than Kate Bicking there was 
not in school, and an intimacy soon sprang up 
between her and the sisters. Tamsand Garret, 
the head girl of the Second Division, who walked 
every morning all the way from Shackamaxon 
Street, and who was as bright as she was poor, 
became another of their chosen friends, and these 
four were always together when they could be. 
They used to have great fun. The lessons were 
short and easy; and although there was a rule 
against talking, it was so constantly broken that 
it had become what is called a “dead letter.” 


The best girls whispered and passed notes to each 
other. The worst did not do much studying, but 
shambled along as best they might, being skipped 
in recitation when the teacher got worn out ask- 
ing them questions, and never getting promoted 
at the monthly examinations except through 
cheating. Miss Crawes was very much liked in 
the school ; and on the whole, she deserved to be, 
for she was a worthy lady, and taught the higher 
classes well. 

Our little girls were always in a hurry to be 
off in the morning to the large, square, dark room, 
alive with girls not yet “called to order.” It was 
the great world to them, and they found them- 
selves well received in it. I think the teachers 
were amused by a sort of quaintness about them, 
and would pet them a little; so did the big girls. 
“They are so old-fashioned!” said the girls; 


' “and so prettily behaved !” said the teachers. 


One morning when they arrived, there was an 
unusual hubbub. 

“We're going to have a horrid new teacher,” 
said the heavy Greenbaum girl to Hester. 

“Are we? How do you know?” 

“QO, I know all about it. Everybody knows. 
The committee was here yesterday afternoon 
talking to Crawsey, and I guess she got blowed, 
for they’re a-going to put another one over her 
—regular tyrant!” 

“ Goodness ! Awful! Tamsand, Tamsand, say 
—are they going to put a new one over Miss 
Crawes ?” J 

“TI believe so. Her name is Bryce— Miss 
Jane Bryce.” 

“Ts she a tyrant?” 

“ You'd batter believe it,’ said Helen Trikoff 
of the Third Class ; “she has been teaching the 
boys’ school below, and they say she got her 
hand in there. She can manage anybody.” 

“Then we can never write notes any more, I 
suppose,” said Kate Bicking. 

Here Miss Crawes rang the bell. The girls 
took their seats noisily, and not very rapidly. 

“ Quick, quick !” said Miss Crawes, impatient- 
ly. “Don’t you hear the bell? Harriet Weeks, 
down with you!” 

«© Yes’m,” said Harriet. 

Miss Crawes frowned. 

“Q, your day’s past,” muttered Greenbaum, 
almost loud enough to be heard. 

“ Silence!” cried Miss Crawes, looking about 
her. She read only a short chapter in the Tes- 
tament, and then said, — “ Wait, girls ; I’ve a few 
words to say to you. To-morrow we are ex- 
pecting the assistance of a new teacher, Miss Jane 
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Bryce. She is a very fine woman, and an excel- 
lent teacher. I desire every one to show her the 
respect and obedience she deserves.” She touched 
the bell. At recess nothing was talked of but 
the new teacher. 

“Let’s all go up to Flynn’s for cheese-cakes,” 
said Julia Eberle, a Fourth Class girl: “It’s the 
last time, perhaps, for they do say that Madame 
Bryce is going to put a stop to all going beyond 
Chester Street after this.” 

“T shall leave, thed. By father will take be 
away. I won’t stay to be starved by a tyradt.” 
This was another Fourth Class girl, a great, dull 
creature, who was so long in the Second Divi- 
sion, that, out of very shame for her, the teach- 
ers had at last let her take her place in the First. 
Her name was Clementina Sizer; she had very 
thick, tawny hair, and must have been in the 
habit of using a great deal of water on it. She 
wore Cape May diamonds on her hands, and al- 
ways had a horrible cold in her head. 

“A public school is a low school,” continued 
Miss Sizer; “ Pb going to a private school. By 


father dever would have sent be here if he could 
uv told how low it was. At a private school 
you ain’t hauled up for every siggle bistake, ad 
you cad eat what you like, ad stay away whed 


you please.” 

“Then I think she’d better go,” whispered 
Hester to her companions, as they passed out. 
“She’s the mortalest eater I ever saw. A five 
cent cheese-cake is just nothing to her ; and as 
for sarsaparilla! O my!” 

“She can’t parse a preposition yet,” said 
Phebe Ann, softly. 

“Miss Bryc2 will teach her a thing or two,” 
said Tamsand Garret. “I tell you, I heard Lyd 
Baker, and those First Class girls talking, and 
they know all about it, and they say she can see 
in her specs what’s going on behind her, and she 
can always tell who’s talking, and the teachers 
are as afraid of her as the scholars, for if they 
don’t make their classes attend, she reports ’em to 
Doctor Whitney and the Committee. Why, she 
comes right into the class-room without any 
warning, and whips the teacher’s book out of her 
hand, and hears the class herself; and if a girl 
don’t answer right smack off, her name is put 
down; and when it’s put down three times, she’s 
sent home ; and when it’s put down twelve times, 
she’s suspended.” Tamsand stopped, quite out of 
breath. Her hearers looked grave. 

“Say, is all that thrue, for sure, Tammy ?” 
acked a merry little Irish girl named Kitty Con- 
nolly. “She'll be driving the wits out of some 
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of us, then. It’s never a bit poor Sizer can an- 
swer, unless she has plenty of time to think, and 
is purty well prompted from somebody convan- 
ient like, behind. And who’d be hard on that 
lump of a girl?” 

“O! I tell you she'll be down on prompting, 
Kitty,” said Kate Bicking; “ you'll have to give 
that up. I heard she—she ’most ills you if 
you prompt.” 

“ Eh, I guess you're rayther hard on her,” said 
good-natured Kitty. “I don’t believe it will be 
so bad.” 

“The being hurried so, is what scares me,” 
said gentle little Phoebe Ann ; “ and if I’m scared, 
I can’t think a thing.” 

“Td like to see her!” cried Hester, her face 
flushing. “If she makes thee miss by hurrying, 
it will be unjust ; and if she does unjust things ” — 
“0m Hester could not express the disap- 
probation Miss. Bryce would fall under in her 
opinion. A sense of justice was a very strong 
point in her character. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if we were a little unjust 
ourselves, as Kitty says, in talking about her so, 
beforehand,” said Tamsand, who was a sensible 
girt. The others agreed with her to wait, and 
make up their minds by and by. 

It would have been well if this had been a gen- 
eral determination throughout the school; but a 
majority of the girls had made up their minds 
that Miss Bryce was not to be endured, and were 
ready to give her all the trouble in their power. 

From the very day of her entrance, Miss 
Bryce showed her capability for her task. I do 
not propose to give a history of her management, 
or of her contests with stubborn, and willful, and 
idle girls. It is enough to say that, before very 
long, the school was governed as it had never 
been before. Miss Crawes now attended to the 
First Class alone. In the rest of the school there 
reigned order, industry, and attention. It was 
true that nothing escaped Miss Bryce’s gold spec- 
tacles. How swiftly did her stout figure use to 
sail down the aisle to where some unlucky girl 
was stooping to get a bite of her molasses candy ! 
How swiftly was all that candy flung from the 
side window into the boys’ yard below, and the 
girl ordered to send the piece in her mouth after 
it! With what desperate attention every one lis- 
tened when she would relieve the abashed young 
Normal teacher of her book, and hear the lesson 
herself i How quickly they darted up to reply to 
a question when they knew the answer, and what 
a hopeless despair seized them when they didn’t ! 

Was Miss Bryce a favorite? Hardly that; 
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but she gained the respect of all but the really 
worthless, and there was no one but thought it a 
great thing to be noticed or praised by her. 
Shortly after Miss Bryce’s arrival, the Fourth 
Class was examined, and Tamsand, Kate, Hester, 
and Phoebe Ann, became the first four in the 
First Division. At the next examination they 
were promoted into the Second Division of the 
Third Class. Miss Bryce even added some com- 
pliments to the two little sisters for their faithful- 
ness and attention. Some of the dull and dis- 
honest girls chose to take offense at this, and said 
Miss Bryce was “ partial.” Two of these were 
Rosalie Greenbaum and Clementina Sizer, whose 
father had not removed her to the choice society 
of a private school. A third was Amelia Wicks, 
a thin, sour-faced girl, who drank vinegar to make 
herself still slenderer, and chewed slate-pencils to 


make her seat-mate’s blood run cold; a girl who ° 


used her sharp wits to cheat, not to master her 
_ lessons. These three had failed shamefully at the 
examinations, owing to Miss Bryce’s watchfulness, 
and they made common cause of it. They did 


not so much mind being passed by Tamsand and 
Kate, for they were older scholars, and besides, 
they had not been complimented: they were an- 
gry because two little new girls passed them so 


easily. ‘They hated Hester especially. Phabe 
Ann was timid, but there was a look of resolu- 
tion and independence about Hester that vexed 
them. They would have been glad to annoy her, 
but she was not quick to take a small offense, and 
there was no chance to offer a great one. 

Three months passed ; in that time there were 
three more examinations. These were written ex- 
aminations. Ten questions were read out on each 
subject, and answered on separate pages of fools- 
cap, — each girl sitting in a desk by herself, with 
no one in the seats before her, behind her, or on 
either side of her. The great school-room was 
occupied entirely by the class to be examined, 
and the others were dismissed at noon. An ex- 
amination took place, therefore, every Friday. 

During these three months everything had 
gone on about as usual with our little girls, ex- 
cept that, owing to a spell of sickness, Phoebe 
Ann had not got into the First Division with the 
others. Hester had suffered somewhat from a 
bad habit of forgetting her books, either coming 
to school without them, or leaving it without 
them. She had missed her lessons several times 
in consequence of this, and had been repri- 
manded by Miss Bryce. But a change had come 
over Misses Wicks, Greenbaum, and Sizer. They 
bungled at recitations as much as it was possible 
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to do under Miss Bryce, but at the examinations 
they had done remarkably well. Miss Bryce 
strongly suspected some deception, and had had 
them especially watched, but nothing came of it. 
They wrote down the questions like anybody 
else, and then appeared to stop and think like 
anybody else, and write the answers out of their 
own heads. Scarcely any of these answers were 
ever wrong. There was much consulting about it 
among the girls. ‘They talked over all the tricks 
they had ever heard of. 

“They couldn’t have their books anywhere, 
that’s certain,” said Kate Bicking, decidedly. 

“Nor they couldn’t have things written on 
their cuffs, as I’ve heard of the High School boys 
doing,” added Hester, “ because they don’t wear 
cuffs, any of ’em.” 

“ Cuffs on Amelia Wicks’s wrists!” exclaimed 
Phebe Ann; “I’d as soon think of putting a 
linen collar on a snake.” 

“Well, her wrists ain’t her own fault, thee 
knows,” said Hester, laughing. “It’s her hands 
not being clean, — that’s what I object to.” 

“I wonder,” said Kate, pondering, “ if they 
could really have crammed just beforehand.” 

“Bless you, no!” cried Tamsand. “They'd 
at least have to read over several booksful to do 
that. Clementina wouldn’t be able to go to 
Flynn’s for a week, and Rosalie would rather be 
suspended right out than go through such torture, 
I'm sure.” 

“ She ought to be ashamed ! such a big girl to 
be still in the Fourth Class,’ said Hester. 

“Big! I wonder Miss Bryce ain’t ’most afraid 
of her, with her great, enormous, red arms. 
She’s enormous all over,” said Phoebe Ann, shud- 
dering. 

“She’s a coward for all that,” said Tamsand, 
“and Miss Bryce ain't, that’s the dif.” ; 

“ Yes, and I tell thee, Tamsand,” said Hester, 
with a thump on her dinner-basket, “she’s as 
much under A. Wicks’s thumb, as if she wasn’t 
the big one, and Amelia the little skinny one. I 
believe in my heart that Amelia makes both her 
and Sizer do as she pleases.” 

“QO, Sizer’s a ‘lump,’ as Kitty Connolly says,” 
responded Kate. “She'll do what she’s bid, if it 
don’t take any head-work.” 

“ There’s the old bell!” cried Hester, “and I 
know I’ve forgotten something, but I forget what 
it is!” 

“Well, you can’t stop to think it up now,” said 
Kate, jumping down from her perch on the back 
of a bench. “ There’s only just time to skin in.” 
So they all rushed with the rest up-stairs. 
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BY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


On the 10th of November, 1422, there is en- 
acting a solemn scene beneath the high dark nave 
of the ancient Cathedral of St. Denis. The mor- 
fal remains of a poor, imbecile, much harassed 
King of France, are being laid, with sombre 
pomp, beside those of his royal ancestors. As 
the coffin is laid gently in its appointed place, the 
king-at-arms, with uplifted banner, his voice echo- 
ing along the vaulted ceilings, cries, “May God 
have pity on the soul of the very high and excel- 
lent prince, Charles, King of France, Sixth of 
the name, our natural and sovereign lcrd !” 

Immediately after, the voice of the herald, a 
trifle less distinct, now sounds through the great 
Cathedral. It has now a doleful tone, and it 
strikes upon all French ears with sadness, shame, 
and humiliation; it is even more sad than when 
announcing the death of Charles, —“ May God 
give good life to Henry, by His Grace King of 
France and England, our sovereign lord ! ” 

It is an English prince — the ruler of a hos- 
tile and hated race — who is thus proclaimed by 
French lips to be King of France, and “our 
sovereign lord.” 

This poor France is indeed in the dust, trod- 
den down by an English invader, who holds fast 
to her capital, her fair fields, her now desolate 
highways and by-ways. English princes sit in 
the luxurious saloons of the Louvre, and make 
her laws ; English bayonets glisten from her for- 
tresses, and keep her people in subjection. 

A few days after the mournful proclamation at 
St. Denis, another proclamation, which goes to the 
heart of all the people, comes from Berri, declar- 
ing “ Charles, Seventh of the name,” to be King 
of France. This is the son of him who has just 
been laid in the crypt of St. Denis, a young man 
of gracious mien but of frail health, not coura- 
geous or energetic, but who has been struggling 
hard these several years to recover his rightful 
place by his father’s side. Strange to tell, his 
own mother, Queen Isabella, is against him ; she 
has joined with the Duke Philip of Burgundy, 
and, against her own son, has declared herself to 
be on the side of the ueurping Englishman. 

The war which has been so cruelly devastat- 
ing France continues. Henry, tho English king, 
is but a baby, some six months old; but he has 
an able and warlike uncle, the Duke of Bedford, 


who is carrying on the war in his name, and 
striving so to overcome the French as to secure 
his nephew's power over them beyond dispute. 
But the French, though discouraged, beaten off, 
divided by the quarrels of their great lords, 
struggle on to the last. In their hearts they 
are for their young native prince, who is doing 
all he can for them and for himself. All North- 
ern. France is in the hands of the usurper. In 
the south they stand sturdily for Charles; in the 
east, the ground is disputed, and it is in the mid- 
dle of France that the war rages most fiercely. 
There is various fortune for Charles; once in a 
while he is victorious, and seems to draw near his 
capital; then he is beaten back, and his cause 
looks hopeless ; but, on the whole, the war seems 
to be going against him. Passing on six years 
after the death of his father, we find him still 
fighting doubtfully, and somewhat further from 
success than before. France is more than ever 
humiliated ; the foreigner presses more bitterly 
upon her than ever. 

The faithful city of Orleans is sore besieged 
by the English. It is the key to Southern and 
Middle France, and the English Duke of Bed- 
ford, with the ominous roll of his artillery, has 
come hither to batter at its sturdy old walls. The 
inhabitants are desperate; the patriot generals 
grimly refuse to surrender. King Charles has 
been appealed to for help, but he either cannot 
or will not send help. There is a thrill of fearful 
suspense throughout France. If Orleans falls, 
all is lost. Orleans must bo saved. And now 
the nation raises a great cry, and trembles, and 
the people shake off their lethargy. Orleans is 
said to be falling; it is gradually yielding. The 
foe never ceases to batter; the Orleans people 
pray and will yield, but their patriot generals 
grimly answer, No, we will not surrender. All 
France is now awake, desperate ; it is easy to 
see that the fate of centuries hangs on the way 
events transpire at Orleans. 

There is a quiet, drowsy old town, a long dis- 
tance off, nestling, as it has nestled sleepily for 
ages, on the banks of the pretty river Meuse. I 
have seen it within a year, and can tell you all 
about it. Its houses, fronting the Meuse, for the 
most part, are little tumble-down mud huts, with 
straw-thatched roofs; its streets are rocky and ~ 
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up-hill, and straggle off irregularly, like drunken 
streets. This village, Vaucouleurs, has seen some- 
thing of the war, which a year or so raged there- 
abouts with sore violence. Just now, however, 
while the siege of Orleans is going on, the streets 
are quiet, and the simple folk pass about on 
their daily round of toil, in peace. There is a 
little old inn, as one enters the town, earthen- 
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built like the other houses, —a rude little place 
enough, where primitive travellers are provided 
with rustic fare and a hard bed. Homely tables 
are set about in the front room, and on the scant 
patch of grass before the door; here the good 
peasantry come, their day’s toil over, and sit and 
drink the evening away,— a very learned one, 


- perhaps, reading the latest war news. Not far 
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from the inn is a little old round church, with a 
square tower, showing on its front the irrey- 
erent marks of bullets. Just about the time of 
which I write, there is unusual reading of brl- 
letins from the war; and at the little inn, talk 
about the war has quite taken the place of the 
usual talk about the weather, the crops, and the 
next marriage-dance. - 

Nobody about the ian appears 
to know it, but there is in the 
inn a very remarkable servant. 
One who, when she fetches the 
wine and buckwheat biscuit for 
the guests, is having visions and 
dreams, and in whose ears imag- 
inary artillery is ever booming ; 
one who, if they would but look 
at her, has an unusual gleam in 
the eye, which brightens and 
flashes when the war bulletin is 
read. To the not over critical 
peasant eye, she is a fine, strong, 
somewhat  sstiffish bonne, who 
speaks little, and seems wise be- 
yond her years; by the peasants’ 
wives she is much praised as 
being an earnest and faithful 
daughter of the Church. She is 
nineteen, and has beer put into 
the inn as waiting-maid by her 
parents, who are hard - working 
peasants in the neighboring vil- 
lage of Domremy. In truth, 
the landlord finds that she does 
not serve too well for this pur- 
pose; for she is often absent, off 
in the woods, or behind pillars in 
the church, and comes back ex- 
hausted, and often singularly ex- 
cited. She is thinking, praying, 
dreaming, all the day long. Yet 
the little world of the inn goes 
on, never noticing her, except 
that the gallants complain of her 
as cold, and wanting in sentiment, 
and watch her noble form from a 
respectful distance. 

The little inn world goes on reading its war 
bulletins, which are becoming more exciting with 
each mail. The cry of “ Orleans in danger, — 
in desperate danger,” has penetrated to the stolid 
peasant group in the obscure town; and even 
they begin to kindle. Joan, the waiting-maid, 
was kindled before; she is now in a perfect 
blaze. She had brooded over the wrongs of 
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France ; she had risen to such a pitch of mental 
frenzy, that-she believed, with all the devout ar- 
dor of her soul, that visions from God have re- 
peatedly appeared to her. She had been reared 
in the midst of the darkest superstition ; every- 
body about her believed in ghosts and miracles. 
Her parents, the Church, ber companions, have 
all her life impressed her fancy with these ideas. 
So now, in her frenzy over the degradation of 
her country, in her fiery hatred of the invader 
who has been with his scourge of fire and sword 
through her own province, she hears God's mes- 
sengers speaking to her, telling her to go forth. 
She prays and prays; she thinks, wandering 
many miles; she rises to the utmost passionate 
agony of her heart ; she hears the celestial voices. 

One day she leaves the inn, resolved, her eyes 
gleaming with trust in the God who has spoken 
to her, and with her overflowing enthusiasm in 
the cause of France; some say that she has been 
seen going into the great house at the upper end 
of the town, the house where lives the Governor 
of Vaucouleurs. 

It is true; she is standing — she, this poor 
peasant waiting-maid, in rude working garments, 
a rosary in her hand—before the great man, 
upon whom the neighborhood looks with respect- 
ful awe. Yet she stands erect, and is speaking 
eloquently. She is talking of the wrongs of 
poor, desolated France; of the devastations she 
herself sees all about her; of her three broth- 
ers, who have come home wounded; of the 
stories of the war, which are daily arriving; 
speaks fervently and piously of Saint Margaret 
and Saint Catherine, her own favorite saints, be- 
cause heroic; then details her wonderful visions, 
and begs to be sent to King Charles. 

The governor, a rough man, but with some 
good feelings and superstitions withal, at first rid- 
icules her. But she only grows then more ear- 
nest, and her words become more seemingly in- 
spired. 

Then the magistrate believes. He gives to 
Joan a suit of men’s clothes, arms, and a horse, 
and sends her, under protection of an escort, the 
neighbors looking on with stupid rustic wonder, 
to the king, at Chinon. 

The king is in camp, in the midst of his cour- 
tiers, dressed like the rest, having no mark by 
which his royalty might be recognized. The 
warrior maid, according to tradition, recognizes 
him at once as she advances with firm step into 
the midst of the brilliant throng ; she says, in her 
superstitious enthusiasm, that she was inspired by 
God to know him at once. With a simplicity 
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all womanly, and a firmness all heroic, she makes 
bold to say to the king what she has said to the 
governor. There is laughter and.open-eyed won- 
der through the court circle. Some denounce her, 
others pity, others make sport of her. ‘The king 
listens attentively ; when she has concluded, he 
orders her to give some proofs of her miraculous 
mission, which she promptly proceeds to do, quite 
converting him. He orders his attendants to 
give her a full suit of armor. She soon appears 
before the court enveloped in it, mounted, and 
managing her spirited horse with an ease which 
seems to come from experience, though she had 
never ridden before she left the inn; and she 
seems of a sudden endowed with all the dexter- 
ity and strength of a war-worn veteran. With 
Charles’s permission she proceeds with haste to 
Orleans. A smile of approaching triumph now 
illumines her sunburnt countenance ; all the ardor 
of her enthusiasm for France, and her complete 
belief that she had seen the angels of God, and 
had heard them bid her go hence to save her 
country, shines there. 

The king has given her troops; she rides at 
their head, beloved by them, as if to a certain 
victory. She arrives opposite Orleans; sends.a 
message to the English army that “in the name 
of God, they should deliver the kingdom to its 
rightful heir, or that she would make them leave 
it by force.” Her messenger is thrown in irons, 
then burned as the accomplice of a sorceress. 

But these cruel English find out soon that she 
is no ordinary sorceress. Surrounded by a little 
army which has gathered about her on her jour- 
ney hither, she establishes a siege of the besieg- 
ing forces. Mer generalship is wonderful; she 
seems to know just what to do, and how to do it, 
by instinct ; she continually says, it is by the in- 
spiration of God. Poor Orleans, so long suffer- 
ing, so near absolute starvation and ruin, begins 
to hear of her, to see her troops flying about out- 
side the walls, and to hope in her. One day, she 
succeeds in throwing provisions into the city, at 
which there is unwonted joy, praises to God, 
blessings from thousands of full hearts on the 
warrior maiden. She prays night and day, has 
her visions still, and glows with her enthusiasm 
passing among her faithful soldiers. Another 
day, she enters Orleans herself, with an escort, 
and more provisions. What a day that is for 
poor Orleans! she is greeted by the populace 
with frantic demonstrations of awe, gratitude, and 
love. All yield to her, as to an archangel mili- 
tant from God. The grim generals, who have 
said, We will not surrender, bow in reverence at 
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her word. A few days pass on, fighting days in 
which you see Joan on the towers and ramparts, 
directing the artillery and archers ; when, finally, 
on the fourth of May, 1429, she manages, by a 
stratagem, triumphantly to introduce her faithful 
army, which has been worrying the enemy out- 
side, into the beleaguered city. Now the battle 
is fiercer, but is decidedly favorable to the Maid 
and the patriot forces. Consternation seizes the 
pertinacious invader; he becomes superstitious, 
and says, trembling, “ Verily, she is a sorceress.” 
To those inside, she is a saint; to those without, 
a creature of Satan. The English begin to say 
among themselves that she does prodigies; and 
that it will take prodigies to overcome her. In- 
spired by her beaming face, uplifted heavenward 
in the midst of the battle fury, the French do in- 
deed perform prodigies of valor. The terror 
which has seized the English soldiers makes them 
fight less resolutely day by day. They have 
erected bastiles on the islands of the Loire, 
which runs awiftly by below the walls of the 
city. These, one by one, are conquered by the 
never ceasing batter of the Maid’s guns, directed 
always by her command. The English fly from 
them like rats from a falling house. Joan, when 
she does rest, rests in the house of the treasurer 
of the Duke of Orleans, on the Rue de Tabourg, 
whose kind wife gives up her chamber to the her- 
oine, and the daughter partakes her bed. The 
house is standing there still; it is one of those 
richly ornamented, ancient houses, with handsome, 
old-fashioned cornices outside and in, now rather 
rickety, and showing signs of extreme age, which 
one gees so often in French towns. An old man 
who lives there, pointed out to me the very room 
where the Maid rested from her heroic labors on 
the walls. 

The English bastiles fall one by one, until 
there are at last but two very strong ones left. 
In these two, called the Augustin and the Tour- 
nelles, the invading army concentrates its forces 
for a final struggle. Were these two but taken, 
France is saved! This, in her inspired way, 
Joan tells her doughty soldiers, pointing to them 
from the wall. The bastiles now intercept the 
so necessary communications with Berri; it was 
not only, then, for the salvation of France, but 
for their own lives, that the soldiers of Joan must 
fight. On the fifth of May, Joan informs her 
lieutenants that to-morrow, by God’s blessing, 
she will sally out and attack the Bastile Augus- 
tin at the head of her troops. To-morrow morn- 
ing comes, and the Maid buckles on her armor 
with a set purpose of fulfilling her promise. At 
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the head of her men, the artillery rumbling at 
her side, Joan passes beneath the portcullis of the 
southern gate, crosses over the drawbridge, and 
passing the Loire, advances bravely against the 
fortress of the enemy. She urges on her men 
with a ringing, trembling voice, with streaming 
eyes upward turned, with her sword drawn and 
waving, with her horse starting and plunging, — 
a wonderful sight to behold! As the troops ad- 
vance, there is a momentary panic, and they be- 
gin to retire in confusion. She cries out shame 
upon them, intercepts them, conjures them, in the 
name of God and France, to follow her. Thus 
she rallies them, and they advance again with 
loud exclamations, and cries of devotion to her. 
With her own hands she plants her standard of 
the fleurs-de-lis upon the edge of the moat be- 
neath the fortress Augustin, and is everywhere in 
the thickest of the smoke and din. She seems 
to ride on the whirlwind, an avenging angel, di- 
recting the combat on all sides. Her troops sec- 
ond her with desperate valor ; the fortress grad- 


ually yields; the English run once more, as rats 


from a falling house; Augustin Bastile is hers 
and the country’s ; she mounts to the higher par- 
apet, and, as a signal to the city, hoists the royal 
standard of the fleurs-de-lis in full sight. Then 
she orders the troops back to Orleans, directs 
that torches be set to the bastile, and at night- 
fall it is level with the earth. But the work is 
not done yet. One more brave day like this, 
and France is saved. There yet remains the 
other bastile — that of Tournelles. 

The day after, therefore, there is another sally 
out of the beleaguered city. Joan comes forth 
in her bright armor, at the head of the anxious, 
impetuous multitude. There is victory in her 
beaming face, always upward looking, praying as 
she rides. She now leads, not only her brave 
comrades of the day before, but all those who 
had been left behind, the whole population, men 
and women, every able body who can raise an 
arm for France. The battle begins, as on the 
previous day, suddenly and desperately, Joan in 
the midst, fighting and urging forward. She is 
riding once more on the whirlwind. She fights 
as one nerved by the direct agency of God, — as 
one appointed by Him to do His work. She is 
the very first, they say, to reach the ramparts of 
the fortress, to which she applies a ladder and 
mounts, sword in hand. The fortress is sur- 
rounded by the French; the English essay on all 
hands to escape, but Joan is not satisfied that 
they should escape. As she reaches the summit 
of the rampart, followed by a faithful crowd of 
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warriors, an arrow from an English bow pierces 
her neck, and lays her for a moment low. But, 
thinks she, shall God’s appointed servant yield to 
a blow like this? She jumps up quickly, pulls 
the arrow from the wound, advances once more 
to the attack, cheering on her men, inspiration in 
her voice and eye. The soldiers, who had been 
furious to see her fall, and had rushed like wild 
beasts upon the enemy, now catch her own grand 
courage ; like her are inspired, and are irresistible. 
The English fall pell-mell into the river; multi- 
tudes are drowned; more than five hundred fall 
by fire and sword. 

France, then, is saved, and by the warrior serv- 
ing-maid! The next day the English army is 
seen to be evacuating the entrenchments beyond 
the Loire, and in the north; soon they have dis- 
appeared altogether. It is found that they have 
gone away in such a hurry, have been so anxious 
to get out of the way of the “sorceress,” that 
they have left their artillery, ammunition, bag- 
gage, sick, and prisoners, behind them ! 

The soldiers and populace say, “ Let us pur- 
sue these dastardly Englishmen !” 

“No,” says Joan, “we will not pursue and kill 
them; it is the Sabbath.” 


This is the siege and deliverance of Orleans 
by the Maid Joan. In the midst of the rejoic- 
ings of the people, and the enthusiasm which is 
greeting her as the savior of France, she goes 
forth to Tours to see the king. As soon as she 
sees him, stopping his words of admiration and 
gratitude, she kneels, embraces his knees, and 
says, “ Gentle dauphin, do not hold so long and 
so many councils, but come and be consecrated 
King of France, at Rheims. I am inspired to 
say that you should go there; make no doubt 
that in that city you will receive your sacred 
dignity.” 

The young king, with the maiden warrior at 
his side to advise and aid him, and surrounded by 
an army devoted to both of them, and made ex- 
ultant by the victory of Orleans, goes forth to 
drive the enemy from the ancient city where his 
royal ancestors had been consecrated. He con- 
quers them at Patay, and thus ‘opens the way to 
the end he seeks. 

He its crowned and consecrated King at 
Rheims, — Joan at the altar by his side, her face 
glowing with the old inspired triumphant look, 
enveloped in her steel war garb, the wonder and 
the idol of all who beheld her. 





THE ROBBER ROBIN. 


BY HOPE HOWARD. 


“QO pear little Lace-maker, why are you sob- 
bing, 
What cloud has o’ershadowed your midsummer 
day?” 
“T pray you, good friend, 
Your kind aid to lend ; 
That little Red Robin’s 
Flown off with my bobbin.” 


“O dear little Lace-maker, why should such sor- 
Tow 
Be felt at a loss unimportant as this? 
He has flown to his nest, 
On the far mountain’s crest, 
And is using the bobbin 
To warm the wee Robins.” 


“My mother has gone to the far-distant city, 
To carry the piece she has finished to-day, 


And told me this one, 

When she comes to have done; 
And now — the Red Robin’s 
Gone off with my bobbin. 


“T was sitting and working as busy as ever, 
When suddenly broke the fine thread in my 
hand ; 
And before I could tell 
The spot where it fell, 
The naughty Red Robin 
Flew off with my bobbin.” 


“O dear little Lace-maker, say to your mother 
Such accidents come to the oldest and best ; 
And when the tale’s told, 
Pray give her this gold, 
And she'll pardon the Robin 
That pilfered your bobbin.” 
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PINE’S CHICKEN. 


Littte Pink Lawton lived in New York, and 
her grandmother on Mount Pisgah. Pink, and 
Pink’s mother, left New York at eight o’clock in 
the morning, and were standing on Grandma 
Lawton’s front door-steps, being hugged and 
kissed, just as the sun went down behind the high 
hills. 

Pink thought her grandma was a funny-look- 
ing woman, with her old-fashioned cap-borders, 
spectacles, and apron; perhaps grandma thought 
Pink was a funny-looking little girl, with her 
plaid tunic, pale cheeks, flying hair, and wonder- 
ing brown eyes, but she was too good-mannered 
to say so. Pink was too tired to do anything 
but eat a great deal of bread and butter and gin- 
gerbread, and drink two tumblers of milk, — 
“ Clover’s milk,” grandma said, — and go to bed. 
She did try to say “Now I lay me,” but when 
she got to “If I should die beforc ” — her eyes 
were so nearly shut, that mamma caught her up, 
kissed her half a dozen times, and plumped her 
down into the middle of grandma’s spare bed, 
sure that the good angels would watch over her 
little lamb ; and if— if — she “ should die before” 


— would carry her very softly and tenderly, and 
lay her on the bosom of the Great Shepherd. 
In about half a minute somebody kissed Pink’s 


eyelids, and said, “Wake up, darling;” and 
when the brown eyes were open, sure enough, 
there was the sunlight dimpling through the 
maple leaves all over grandma’s pretty pink and 
white bed-quilt, and Pink was out of bed in a 
twinkling, trotting about the room. 

What pure, sparkling water there was for her 
bath; and how still it was; not a single sound 
to be heard, save a little soft rustle among the 
leaves, and now and then a rooster’s crow, and 
that was so very loud, it startled her. When 
they went down -stairs, how brightly the sun 
shone into grandmother’s dining-room, and what 
pretty morning-glory’ vines looked into the 
windows, as if to say, “ Good-morning, Pink;” 
and what nice biscuits, and boiled eggs, and milk- 
toast, and delicious strawberries and cream there 
were on the table, and what a hungry Pink to 
eat them! Pink took another survey of Grand- 
ma Lawton, and thdught she looked quite nice 
by daylight, if she did wear funny cap-borders. 

“Mamma,” she whispered, as grandma was 
pouring out the coffee, “ what made grandpa read 
out of his plate? There weren’t any letters on 
it.” 


“ Hush, Pink; he was asking a blessing.” 

“ Was he?” said Pink, demurely. 

After breakfast came prayers, and then Pink 
went up-stairs for her hat. 

“Mamma,” she said, stopping on the stairway 
to reflect, “ why doesn’t papa take a big book and 
then talk to the chamber-door, as grandpa does?” 

“ Grandpa was praying, dear,” said Mrs. Law- 
ton. 

“Was he?” said Pink. 

Pink, poor thing, had lived all her life in a 
boarding-house, and knew little about prayers or 
blessings. 

There was a great deal to see when Pink came 
down with her hat on. Out in the woodshed the 
water kept dripping, dripping, dripping, like tiny 
bits of silver, from a little spout into a wooden 
trough; there were lovely shining milk-pans ly- 
ing out in the sunshine in slanting rows on a lit- 
tle shelf; and what Pink thought was prettier 
than all, a little mite of a house stood on the 
green grass, out from which tiny bits of chickens 
kept running and crying, “ Peep-peep-peep,” and 
then running in again. 

“May I go and look at the little house, 
grandma ?” 

“Yes indeed; but bless me, child, that isn’t a 
house ; it’s a coop — a hen-coop.” 

“Ts it?” said Pink. 

She was half afraid of the mother hen with 
her broad, brustling breast, and sat down at a safe 
distance to study the family arrangements. She 
felt sorry for poor Mrs. Hen, who couldn’t get 
out, let her peck and flutter and splutter as much 
as she would; a dish of pudding and a cup of 
water stood there for her breakfast, but neither 
of them looked very clean, and Pink hoped 
somebody would come pretty soon and wash her 
dishes and tidy up a little. The darling little 
balls of yellow-white down, with eyes like shiny 
black beads, kept running about crying “peep” 
so shrilly and loudly, that Pink was sure they 
wanted something terribly. 

“ Grandma, they all keep crying ‘peep, and I 
want to give them something.” 

“ La, it’s the natur’ of ’em to say ‘peep;’ I 
guess it’s their way of talking to one another.” 

“Ts it?” said Pink, and she sat down on the 
grass again to watch them; she would have liked 
to begin the study of peep language that minute, 
could she have found a teacher. 

But water-troughs, milk-pans, and chicken- 
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coops all faded into insignificance when, a little 
while afterwards, grandma led Pink into the 
barn, and all its glories of barn-doors, stable- 
doors, mangers, great beams, hay-mows, straw- 
lofts, pigeon-boxes, and swallows’-nests burst upon 
her. Of course, Pink couldn’t take all these in 
at once, — no one expected that; the hay-mow 
alone was enough for one forenoon, towering up, 
and up, and up, almost to the sky, and smelling 
like a mammoth perfumery bottle, only a great 
deal sweeter and fresher, and more delightful than 
any perfume Lubin ever dreamed of. 

“That's hay,” said grandma, “for the cows 
and horses to eat when the grass is gone.” And 
she led her to a manger whefte two horses were 
eating hay. To see their large, black, solemn 
eyes, and big faces and necks, so near her, fright- 
ened Pink, and she pulled her hand away. 

“T don’t like horse-coops, grandma.” 

“ Dear me! that isn’t a coop, child ; it’s a sta- 
ble — a horse-stable.” 

“Ts it?” said Pink. 

“ Come here, Pink, I want to show you some- 
thing; but don’t make a noise; ’twill scare 
Blackie, if you do.” 

On the very tips of her new gaiter-boots, Pink 
crept softly alorg, keeping tight hold of grand- 
ma’s hand till they came almost to the end of the 
big hay-mow ; and there, on the side of it, so low 
down that Pink could look in, was a round, deep, 
smooth hole, with eight white eggs lying in it! 
Pink dared not speak, but she gave a low chuckle 
of delight, and looked into grandma’s face, her 
own all aglow; she reached out her hand and 
touched one of the eggs with the tip of her fore- 
finger, and found it was quite warm. Blackie 
stood a little ways off on the barn-floor, walking 
back and forth, turning her head, which had a 
little red ruffle on the top of it, this way and 
that way, picking up a hay-seed here and there, 
pretending, the artful little baggage, that she was 
only looking for something to eat, when, all at 
once, she darted into the hole and settled herself 
down comfortably, spreading out her wings over 
the eggs, and giving little growls, as much as to 
say, “ Come here and disturb me, if you dare!” 

“ When hens are settin’, they don’t like folks 
to watch ’em,” said grandma. “ Blackie is settin’ 
now; when she comes off, you shall have one of 
her chickens, if you want.” 

“For my very own, grandma?” 

_ “Yes, Pink, and you may feed it and tame it 
if you choose ; your ma had one when she was a 
little girl that would eat out of her hand, and 
follow her round everywhere.” 


A tame chicken for her very own was a vision 
of delight which set Pink’s feet off into a series 
of gymnastics, and these set the hens off into 
another series more wonderful still, till the sol- 
emn old barn was in quite a ferment with their 
fluttering, flying, and cackling. Grandma found 
three eggs in another hole in the mow, two more 
under a loose board, and one in a basket of 
straw, and Pink held up her little white apron, 
that would hold just two, and carried them very 
carefully into the pantry, and grandma laid them 
in a large wooden bowl, almost full of eggs al- 
ready. 

“ There's as many as ten dozen in that bowl, I 
guess,” said grandma; “it’s a laying year for 
hens.” 

“Ts it?” said Pink. 

Pink’s little brain was quite crowded with the 
multitude of new images that had got into it, 
and her great knowledge kept her tongue still, as 
great knowledge always does. She found her 
mother up-stairs, writing a letter to Papa Law- 
ton. 
“ What shall I tell papa about you, Pink ?” 

“, tell him I’ve seen water-pans, and milk- 
troughs, and Blackie-nests, and hen - coops, and 
horse-coops — no, horse - tables, and cow-tables, 
and everything ; and I’m going to have a chicken 
of my own, when Blackie sets it out; grandma 
says I may; and O! tell him it’s a layin’ year, 
and Blackie’s settin’ in a funny little round hay- 
hole in the mow.” 

“ Yes,” said mamma, “ I'll tell him.” 

Pink was very happy, and jumped up and 
down, and whisked round and round, making her 
hair look “ like an oven-broom,” as grandma said, 
who just then looked in at the door to ask if 
they’d like a strawberry short-cake for dinner; 
adding, “I do wonder, Susan, how you can let 
this child’s hair stick out all over her head, like 
that. It makes a perfect fright of her.” 

“ O, it’s the fashion, mother !” 

“ The idea of havin’ a fashion for a child of that 
age! It’s bad enough for grown folks to make 
mops of their heads. I'd cut it off, the first thing 
I did. It isn’t healthy to have such long hair; 
the strength all goes into it.” 

“ Does it?” said Pink. 

Pink knew she ought to keep quiet when her 
mother was writing, so she tiptoed round to the 
work-basket, seized the scissors, and began clip- 
ping her hair, a lock here and a lock there, as 
was most convenient. The snip of the scissors 
at length roused Mrs. Lawton, who, turning 
round, saw the destruction. 
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“Pink Lawton, what are you doing? you 
naughty, naughty child!” 

“It’s healthy — grandma says so: don’t you 
want your little Pink to be healthy, and get the 
strength all into her?” 

It was irresistible,— the comical look of the 
half shorn hair and the demure little face, — and 
mamma laughed heartily; then, snatching the 
child in her arms, she bent over the little head in 
a passion of sobs and tears. Those curls were 
her first-born’s first locks, and each silky thread 
of them was moro precious to her heart than 


gold. They must all be cut off now, and some- 
thing of her heart’s treasure would be lost, lost 
forever ; for no other curls could ever be to her 
like those first golden ones, bedewed by so many 
showers of tears and kisses. 

Never was a hen watched as Blackie was; 
Pink went on tiptoe to look at her on the nest, 
at least twenty times in a morning. Such a pry- 
ing into her private affairs was enough to disgust 
any sensible hen; and Blackie being a very sen- 
sible hen indeed, of course was disgusted. 


“What does that child want of me, I should 
like to know? Does she mean to get away my 
eggs? T’ll let her know that isa’t so easy a thing 
to do; indeed I will!” and with this determina- 
tion swelling her motherly breast, Blackie spread 
out her wings wider, and kept a sharp lookout 
on Pink whenever she came near. 

“Grandma, why don’t Blackie get through 
settin’ down? I’m sure it’s been long enough to 
‘ catch.’” 

“To what? O, to hatch!” and grandma 
laughed heartily. If there was one thing in the 

world Pink hated, it was to be laughed at. 

“ Blackie knows all about this settin’ 
business a great deal better than you or I 
do, Pink.” 

“ Does she?” said Pink. 

But when Blackie continued to sit there 
day after day, making no visible progress, 
Pink concluded she didn’t know ; and one 
day, hunting up a stick, she gave her a 
little poke in the side, which meant, “ Hur- 
ry up there, you lazy old thing!” 

What a commotion there was in the 
hay-mow after that little poke! Blackie, 
raising herself up in all the majesty of in- 
jured motherhood, her eyes flashing, her 
wings expanding, and every feather in her 
body standing up individually on end, gave 
vent to such a succession of screams, 
hisses, and squawks, as would have driven 
off a whole regiment of infantry. Pink, 
frightened out of her senses, ran scream- 
ing into the house, never stopping to 
breathe till she had found refuge under 
her grandmother’s broad checked apron. 
Grandma, half frightened out of her 
senses too, tried in vain to find out what 
had happened. All Pink could say, amid 
breathless sobs, was, “O, Blackie — 
Blackie —she feathered up at me so!” 

“QO, ’twas Blackie, was it? What did 
you do to Blackie?” 

“ Nothing, grandma; I only just tickled 
her a little, so as to make her set faster, and 
scratch me out my chicken.” 

Grandma threw herself back in her chair and 
laughed again; but as she took Pink into her 
lap, wiped away the tears, smoothed back her 
hair, — what was left of it, and produced a 
gingerbread-man with a round, flat head, arms at 
right angles with his body, and very remarkable 
legs and feet, Pink was comforted. But she 
never afterwards dared to so much as step within 
the barn-door: Blackie’s victory was complete. 
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Very early the next Monday morning, grand- 
ma tapped softly at the door, and asked, “ Is 
Pink awake ?” 

“O yes; come in,” said mamma. 

“Tm waked up, and washed, and dressed, 
grandma, all but just my petticoat and dress and 
shoes and stockings. Nobody doesn’t tie knots 
in my hair now — isn’t that nice, grandma ?” 

“ Yes, and you look like a Christian child.” 

« And I’m so healthy, grandma.” 

When the last string was tied, and the last 
button buttoned, grandma led Pink down-stairs, 
through the kitchen, into the back-yard; and 
there, right in the middle of the yard, on the 
softest green grass that ever grew, stood Blackie, 
with six little chickens round her! 

Pink’s ecstasy was indescribable; and well it 
might be, for there never was anything prettier 
than those darling dots of chickies, taking their 
first bath of morning sunshine ; and when grand- 
ma told her she might feed them, giving her the 
little basin of pudding to carry with her own 
hands, her rapture was complete. 

“Q), how fast they eat, grandma; how hungry 
they must be!” 

“Of course they are; who ever saw a hen 
that wasn’t hungry from the time it came into the 
world till it went out? They do nothing but 
eat, eat, eat, from morning till night.” 

“ Don’t they?” said Pink. 

“Which will you have for yours, Pink?” 

“QO, grandma, they’re all so pretty, how can I 
tell? and they all look ’most alike.” 

“Ono; two of them are black and two are 
white, and that one with a stripe on its back will 
be a speckled one, I guess.” 

“T don’t want a black one, grandma ; she'll be 
cross, like old Blackie; and a white one will 
make a great deal of washing, ’cause ‘twill get 
dirty quicker.” 

“White dresses do, but I don’t think white 
chickens have to be washed oftener than black 
ones.” 

“ Don’t they ?” said Pink. 

She reflected solemnly for some time, and then 
said, “I like a white one some, and a speckled 
one some, and I don’t know which I like the 
most.” 

So grandma advised her to wait till they were 
larger, before deciding. 

Pink waited, but spent many hours watching 
and feeding them, and meditating on their re- 
spective merits. When they were two weeks old, 
she chose the one with the stripe on its back, and 
named it Speckle. It had lovely yellow legs, 
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and a yellow mouth, and cried “ peep” louder, 
and ate pudding faster than any of them, — be- 
cause she was the smartest, Pink said. Blackie 
was never shut into a coop, but proudly led out 
her pretty brood over the grass and the chip- 
yard, and through the barn-yard gate, just when 
she pleased, calling out, “ Cluck-clu-uck - clu-u- 
ck,” loudly, if one strayed off too far. 

Pink had a good deal to do besides watch the 
chickens : she had to go to mill with grandpa, to 
get the corn ground ; to the pasture, to salt the 
sheep; and to the plain, to see if the grain was 
ripe enough to reap. Then she and mamma had 
a great many visits to make, and it took all the 
afternoon to go out to tea on Mount Pisgah, and 
to come home again when the long twilight shad- 
ows lay across the hills, and the birds were sing- 
ing their good-night prayers. 

All this time Speckle grew in size and wis- 
dom; she was an amiable, conscientious chicken, 
who seldom ruffled her mother’s breast, and Pink 
began her education with high hopes of her at- 
taining to a bright and happy henhood. She 
taught her to come at her call, to eat from her 
hand, and even to hop into her lap,— no ordinary 
accomplishment, and one it had cost untold pulls 
and pecks to instill into her wings and legs. But, 
alas! chicken-pature is imperfect, and Speckle 
was only a chicken, pretty and enlightened as she 
was. 

One evening, just after tea, when the rain was 
pouring, lightning flashing, and thunder rolling, a 
shrill and piteous “ peep” was heard. It was 
evidently from a chicken in distress, and search 
was made at once. Blackie was found under the 
wagon-shed all right, with her children tucked 
under her wings, all — all but Speckle ! 

It was Speckle’s peep, then, that came at in- 
tervals, borne on the wind, seeming now close by, 
now far off; now loud and shrill, now low and 
faint. Pink was in tears, grandma in perplexity, 
and Tom, who had hunted in vain under bush and 
brier, fence and stone, in a towering passion. 

“T’m not going to look any more for that mis- 
erable old chicken,” he cried, throwing aside his 
dripping hat, and kicking off his muddy boots. 

“It isn’t no misable chicken,” sobbed Pink : 
“ it’s Speckle — my Speckle,” and the tears rolled 
in fuller floods down her cheeks, as she thought 
of her darling out in the dark storm, motherless, 
coopless, and supperless. 

Grandpa couldn’t stand that; so, putting on 
his boots and overcoat, and taking a lantern, he 
started in pursuit. O what a naughty Speckle 
it was to run away, and make all this trouble for 
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herself and others! Grandpa hunted every- 
where, looking into every probable and improba- 
ble place, and in all the contrary directions from 
which the sounds seemed to come. But not a 
feather or a claw was to be seen, though at in- 
tervals came the “ peep -pe-ep pee-eepe,” like 
signal guns at sea, inciting to fresh effort. But 
at last grandpa, too, turned toward the house, 
quite in despair; but he saw little Pink’s white, 
tearful face, pressed against the window - pane ; 
he must try once more —and lo! on plunging 
into a thicket of burdocks and thistles, behind the 
barn, there was Speckle, her head thrust under a 
burdock-leaf, half-starved, half-frozen, and _half- 
drowned! The light frightened her, and she 
struggled to run away ; but, after a little chase, 
grandpa caught her in his big hand, and bore her 
triumphantly into the house, peeping louder and 
shriller than ever. ' 

What a light came into Pink’s face, and what 
a bustle there was in the clean kitchen before 
Speckle could be dried, warmed, and fed! The 


poor little thing was too frightened to listen to 
Pink’s coaxing, or to eat, or do anything but try 
to get away. But grandma brought a little bas- 
ket, and put Speckle into it, covering her all up 
with soft, warm wool; then tying a cloth over it, 
to keep her in, she set it down close to the stove, 


and in a few minutes the sharp cry subsided into 
a soft moan, and then to utter silence, and they 
knew that Speckle was in the land of dreams. 

The next morning the sun shone clear, and 
each spire of grass had a sparkling dew-drop on 
it, as Pink, with her India-rubbers on, tripped out 
with the basket on her arm, and Speckle in the 
basket. She found Blackie walking out from 
under the shed with her five chickens, all in ex- 
cellent spirits, so far as Pink could see, in spite of 
their loss; but when she untied the cover, and 
took Speckle out and set her among them, there 
was a little peep of welcome, and Blackie spread 
out her wings for her erring and wandering child 
to run right under, and be brooded in her loving 
breast. 

When Speckle was nine weeks old, the sweet 
September days had come; the light was more 
golden on the trees, the purple richer on the 
hills, and the golden-rods and asters nodded their 
pretty heads to each other in the woods, as if to 
say, “ We are the ast of all the flowers, but 
we'll part cheerily.” 
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Pink’s plan had been to finish Speckle’s edu- 
cation by travel ; but when she proposed taking 
her to New York, everybody opposed it. 

“She can’t live cvoped up in a city,” said 
grandma; “she'll die, as sure as you carry her 
there. If you leave her here, she'll grow plumper 
and handsomer every day. She can eat corn 
now, and I'll feed her with my own hands, and 
give her as much as she can swallow.” 

“ Will you?” said Pink. 

“Yes; and when you come next summer, 
she'll be a beauty,—a full-grown hen, — and 
you shall have one of her eggs cooked for your 
breakfast every day.” 

“Shall I?” said Pink. 

The brown eyes were full of tears, but a ray 
of hope remained. Papa Lawton was so good 
she almost knew that when he came, he would 
let her carry Speckle home. 

Papa Lawton came ; but not till he had almost 
smothered her with kisses, and told her she 
looked like “the priest all shaven and shorn, who 
married the man all tattered and torn,” and 
pulled her hair and pinched her cheeks, and 
danced her up and down, to see how heavy she 
was, could she find a chance to whisper, “O papa, 
may I carry Speckle home ?” 

“ Speckle— who's Speckle, I should like to 
know?” 

“ Speckle’s a chicken — my chicken, papa.” 

“Carry a chicken home! No indeed; ab- 
surd!” 

And he went to talking with Mamma Lawton 
just as cheerily as if nothing had happened, and 
the heart of the little daughter on his knee had 
not been ready to break with grief and pain. 
How little he knew what it was costing her to 
give up Speckle! and Pink crowded the pain 
down into her heart with all her might, just as 
she would have to keep crowding it down all her 
life, because no one understood it ! 

But when Pink got home, and found a lovely 
little canary-bird, in a lovely little cage, hanging 
right before her window, where she could see it 
the first thing in the morning, she was consoled, 
and danced about the room as merrily as if her 
heart had not been broken, hugging papa and 
then mamma, and saying over and over, in her 
joy, “O, how good you are to your little Pink! 
What a good little Pink I must try to be!” 
And a good little Pink she really was. 
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Tae garden is now all in order. The seeds 
are planted, the flowers budding, and some in full 
blossom; and the youthful gardeners find the 
heat of a June day most pleasant within doors. 

There we lay plans for the future, — for bow- 
ers, when the vines have grown tall enough; 
and there is some talk, too, of getting up a fee- 
ble imitation of the magnificent Avenue at Com- 
piegne, where, for the space of a mile, the lofty 
trees unite their branches over the carriage-way 
which leads to the hunting grounds. Ours, it is 
true, could be only a very short walk, — but what 
of that? 

So, after many things, our discourse turned to 
people far away, and times long gone by. 

Among savage nations, life is spent mostly in 
the open air, and a hut or wigwam is only a 
place to sleep in; and thus it was in the early 
ages of the nations now civilized. As the arts 
improved, and houses came to be built larger and 
with more conveniences, men created for them- 
selves a kind of artificial life, and, like birds 
reared in cages, a dwelling of wood or stone be- 
came a necessity. 

But this change was wrought very gradually. 
In the Middle Ages, and in tales written as late 
as the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, men and 
women are described in France and England as 
playing at chess and dice, drinking, dining, and 
dancing —all in the garden which adjoined the 
house. Charles Martel, the French monarch (as 
related in an old book), often dined out-of-doors 
in the midsummer season, when the roses were 
in bloom. 

“ Entour le Saint Jehan, que la rose est fleuris.” 

There is a droll Latin story, told by an old au- 
thor, of a man who had a sulky, ill-tempered 
wife. One day (says the book) he invited some 
friends to dinner, and set out his table in his 
garden, by the side of the river, — fecit pont men- 
sam in hortu suo prope aquam. ‘The lady seated 
herself by the water side at a little distance from 
the table, and cast very frowning glances on her 
husband’s guests. 

“ Come,” said he, “come show a pleasant face 
to our friends, and come nearer the table ;” but 
she only answered by moving farther off, to the 
very brink of the river, with her back to the 
water. He then repeated his invitation in a 
more urgent and somewhat angry tone; in reply 
to which, to show her ill humor, she drew further 


back, with a quick movement nf ill temper, by 
Vou. III. —No. 30. 


which, forgetting the nearness of the river, she 
fell into it and was drowned. 

The husband, affecting great grief, sent for a 
boat, and proceeded up the stream in search of 
her body. This excited some surprise among his 
neighbors, who suggested to him that he should 
go down the stream, and not up. “Ah!” said 
he, “you did not know my wife; she did every- 
thing in contradiction, and I firmly believe that 
she floated against the current, and not with it.” 


Among the nobles, the garden was also often- 
times the place for giving audience, and transact- 
ing affairs of state. To the garden the ladies of 
the family resorted with their handiwork; and 
they went thither early in the morning to gather 
flowers with which to adorn themselves during 
the day. An ancient German writer, Adelbert 
Keller, relates of a certain fair maiden, that she 
descended very early to the garden to perform 
her toilet at the fountain; whether to wash her 
face in its sparkling drops, or arrange her curls 
by the watery mirror of the basin, he does not 
say ; she then gathered flowers for her hair. 

Many old pictures prove these customs. One 
lies before me, representing a king and queen 
playing chess in their garden. Another shows 
six young ladies walking in a garden, and gath- 
ering flowers for garlands. In walking, they hold 
each other by the hand; this was in the four- 
teenth century. In the twelfth and thirteenth, it 
was the height of gentility to hold by one finger 
only ; and especially, if a lady walked with a 
gentleman, he held her by one finger. To walk 
arm in arm is a modern innovation. 

The great use made of a garden in the Middle 
Ages, we learn also from the old poems and ro- 
mances of those times, — the scene of so many 
events is laid in a garden. Besides ordinary oc- 
cupations, there is one quaint story, at least, of 
a battle fought in a garden. It is told in the 
“ Heldenbuch,” a collection of old German poems 
and legends, and if not a fairy story, it is quite 
as wonderful. I will abridge it in prose. It is 
called, — 


FRIAR ILSAN IN TIE GARDEN OF ROSES. 


Near the ancient city of Worms, on the Rhine, 
there lived a queen named Chrimhild, who was, 
as the poet says, — 


“ A noble maid, and fair, she grew up in Burgundy; 
In all the land about, fairer none might be.”’ 
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The lady Chrimhild had a Rose-garden seven 
English miles in circuit, fenced in only by a 
silken thread ; but in this garden dwelt always 
twelve gallant knights, entirely devoted to the 
service of the beautiful Chrimhild ; and so val- 
iant were they, that they had always been able 
to defend the garden against all the world be- 
sides. 

In an evil hour, however, the beautiful queen 
ventured a proud and boastful defiance to a hero 
named Dietrich of Berne, and dared him to visit 
Worms, with any eleven of his friends who might 
choose to try their strength against her renowned 
knights. Dietrich was in a towering passion on 
receiving the message. He called together eleven 
of his heroes, himself making the twelfth ; took, 
besides, a retinue of sixty thousand attendants, 
hurried to Worms, and declared himself ready 
for battle. Among his friends was one truculent, 
gray-bearded personage, called Friar Ilsan, who 
evidently had a great genius for fighting. His 
entrance to the garden, which was to be the field 
of action, is thus described : — 


With ase ladies Sly ape me ny 
i 
Sleaph ciatliah tanghed ceed, aad emmy ohana, Teun.” 
The Lady Chrimhild advised him to go back to 
his chanting, and he replied, — 
“ Gentle lady, no — roses must I have 
To deck my dusky cowl in guise right gay and brave.” 
As for the knights who had joined in the laugh 
and defiance, Friar Ilsan advanced to meet them 
with a bold heart and a strong fist, and dealt 
among them a shower of heavy blows. Yet the 
defenders of the garden were not lacking in 
valor; each one drew his trusty blade, and rushed 
on the invader. Then was the combat fierce; 
the flowers were crushed beneath the heavy 
trampling of their feet, and the ground was red 
with blood. Alas! in vain was their chivalry ex- 
pended in behalf of their fair mistress. Friar 
Tisan was the victor, and then, — 
“ Through the garden roved he, as in a merry dance.” 
He received from the queen, according to the 
rules of such warfare, a kiss, and a crown of roses 
on his bald head. His further demand was, for 
flowers to carry home. 
“ Hear thou, lady fair! more roses must I have: 
To my two and fifty brothers I promised chaplets brave.” 


Tt was necessary, by the laws of heroes in those 


days, that he should fight and conquer fifty-two 
® See the translation by Weber. 
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champions, before he was honorably entitled to so 
many crowns. To have taken them without this 
preliminary, would have placed him in the light 
of a mere robber. So Queen Chrimhild very re- 
luctantly summoned fifty-two more of her vassals 
to advance and do battle on her side. Alas! they 
fared no better than the first twelve. 


“ Tisan rose and donned his cowl, and ran against them all; 
There the Friar has given them many a heavy fall.” 


Twelve were killed outright, and the remaining 
forty surrendered, and begged for their lives ; the 
queen now gave him the fifty-two chaplets, and 
he returned to his own country. 

Mighty sorry were his brother friars (so the 
story says) to see him come back; and grieved 
were they that their prayers for his defeat and 
detention abroad had all been in vain; nor was 
it any particular consolation, when he shouted out 
to them, — 


“ Come, brothers mine, a; ! coronets I bring: 
Come! your bald heads will I crown, each one like a king.” 


For he clapped the thorny roses on their naked 
heads in a way so violent, that the unhappy friars 
were forced to roar out aloud. 


In the fifteenth century the gardens were large 
and magnificent, and still continued to be the 
favorite resort of the ladies and children, — the 
latter played games there. Some of these games 
are the same as played now, especially different 


games of ball. Gardens at that time were in- 
closed with a very high close wall, which secured 
to persons within all the privacy of a chamber; 
and within this space smaller divisions were made 
by trellis work and hedges. The bowers were 
many, and covered with climbing vines. A list 
of all the flowers, vegetables, and fruit, cultivated 
in the garden of an English noble, even as far 
back as the latter part of the twelfth century, 
could with difficulty find its equal in variety and 
abundance, in any private garden of the present 
day. Richly did the gardens deserve the epithet 
old chroniclers bestow on them — of being “glory- 
ous.” 

But as the houses began to show improvements, 
the importance of the gardens diminished. A 
large hall, fitted up with a music gallery at one 
end, was among the first useful additions to the 
little group of inconvenient chambers. Such was 
soon considered essential to every gentleman's 
abode ; and dining and dancing parties seem to 
have been the two occasions of festivity first 
transferred to it from the garden,— for a grand 
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dinner, in those days, among the high classe= al- 
ways required music as much as a dancing-7 .. ty. 
Other affairs followed. In pictures of later times 
which represent knights and ladies playing chess 
and other games, the surroundings are no longer 
of a garden, but of a chamber. The expense and 
care formerly lavished in decorating pleasure- 
grounds was bestowed in devising improvements 
for the mansion, until now it has a supply for 
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every want, and a corner for every occupation, 
and a garden is mostly a place for a pleasant 
walk. 

Very pleasant, too, is a walk in a garden, be 
the place ever so small, and the flowers ever so 
humble, for they possess the charm of beauty 
and fragrance, of graceful forms and brilliant col- 
ors, the most beautiful portion of the Creator’s 
work. 





THREE LITTLE MICE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Tue clock struck twelve, and the house was still, 
Only for winds that were trying the door, 

And the mice came out of their nook so sly, 
And hopped about on the kitchen floor. 


Came out by one, and by two, and by three, 
Tiny brown mice, with their bright little eyes, 
Who had to the pantry a private door, 
And were fond of a nibble at cakes and pies. 


“Never a mouthful of supper I’ve had!” 
Said mousey the first, as he scampered about ; 
“There was cheese, to-day, on the uppermost 
shelf, — 
Nice yellow cheese, but I dared not come out, 


“For I saw a fierce pussy prowling near, 
With her terrible eyes so sharp and bright ; 

She can see a little mouse cross the floor 
E’en in the midst of a dark winter night. 


“But now she has vanished, we'll help ourselves 

To cheese, and to custards, and cream-cakes 
nice ; 

And if she comes back with her soft, velvet feet, 

We'll scamper away, and be home in a trice !” 


So up to the highest shelf climbed the mice, 

And switched their tails in the pots of cream, 
And nibbled away at the spice-cakes sweet, 

Till pussy-cat woke in the midst of a dream. 


In the midst of her dream, while she snugly lay 
Curled up in a basket behind the door, 


For she heard in her sleep a flock of mice 
A-scampering round on the pantry floor ! 


And out of her basket so snug she crept, 

Still as the moonshine walks over a stream, 
And all in the dark on the shelf she spied 

Three mouse-tails a-sticking out of the cream ! 


“ Ah, ha!” said pussy-cat, twitching her ears, 
“Tl have you now in a twinkling, I’m sure ;” 
And with one fierce spring, in her mouth she 
held 
One of the sly little robbers secure ! 


Another she prisoned beneath her paw, 
Holding him ready to eat by and by, 
While the third escaped through his private 
door, 
So terribly frightened he thought he’d die ! 


And with what a sad, sad story to tell ! 
The fate of his sisters to those at home. 

How granny rat wept, who was old and gray, 
And could never bear trouble as well as some. 


And calling a council, the mice agreed 

To make their abode in that house no more, 
With low-bred people who kept a cat 

To watch and listen behind the door. 


So, before the peep of the morn, they moved 
To a cosy corn-barn so far away, 

That pussy-cat never scented them out ; 
And they’re all a-nibbling this very day. 
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BY E. JOHNSON. 


MAX. 

Tue mother kept her resolution in regard to 
dogs. for many years; but at last a friend offered 
such a beautiful greyhound, that she could not 
find courage to resist the entreaties of the chil- 
dren, and the pretty creature was brought home. 
He was a most elegant and gentlemanly dog, 
tripping softly about the house, taking such 
graceful attitudes that he always seemed to be 
sitting for his picture, and showing his affection 
by the most delicate and fascinating caresses. 
There was no danger of his bringing mud into 
the house, for he was wretched if his feet were 


damp, and it was amusing to watch him daintily 


picking his way across a muddy street, shaking 
each paw clean as he raised it from the ground. 
He always preferred to lie on something white, 
and if he could not get into a room with a white 
bed-spread, he would cry at the door a long time, 


rather than take his nap on a bed with a chintz 
cover. This taste was strongly objected to by 
the keepers of hotels, when Max went travelling 
with his master. He was very frolicsome, and 
delighted to race over the house with a shoe in 
his mouth, and all the children running and shout- 
ing after him. He was most ingenious in coax- 
ing his friends to take walks with him. He 
would bound round the hat-stand, and then jump 
up on his master, and run to the hats again; then 
ery, and run round and round like a mad crea- 
ture, until some one would take pity, and go out 
with him. 

When he went with his young mistresses, he 
was evidently anxious for their safety, and cried 
dismally if they climbed stone walls or rocks. 
When they went into the sea for a bath, he was 


perfectly miserable, and never ceased crying un- 
til they were safe on land again. To be sure, he 
did not try to rescue them, as Brave and Pero 
would have done; but then he could not swim 
very well, and it was perhaps better that he could 
not. A nephew of the Judge could never get a 
bath when his dog, a water-spaniel, was near. As 
soon as poor Fido saw his master in deep water, 
he plunged in to rescue him, and dragged him on 
shore by his hair. 

Max was greatly troubled at any signs of suf- 
fering or sorrow. When one of the children, 
one day, threw herself on the floor and cried 
very hard, Max soon began to cry too, and kissed 
her face and hands, to comfort her. When she 
took no notice of this, he lay down beside her, 
and put his paw over her neck, just as if he had 
been another child. This succeeded, and they 
were soon playing happily together. Max was 
always fed at the table, going from one to an- 
other and receiving something from each. His 
table manners were the prettiest and most refined 
ever scen; but he was very dainty, and would 
never touch bread when he could get cake. One 
day he came as usual to dinner, but soon ran out 
of the house, and returned in a few minutes with 
his most intimate dog friend, whom he had evi- 
dently invited to dine with him. They both sat 
down, and quietly waited to be fed. 

But though Max had so many endearing qual- 
ities, his moral education had been neglected. He 
had not been early taught not to bark and steal, 
and he could not learn after he was grown up. 
He barked furiously at every stranger who ap- 
proached the house, and it was really distressing 
to see how he frightened little children. All the 
family would run out, each armed with a switch, 
and try to punish him; but he only capered about 
a little, enjoying the chase, and then bounded off, 
and remained out of sight until he thought the 
affair had been forgotten. 

He stole incessantly. A lady living near, was 
once preparing for a tea-party, and having baked 
her cake in nice little hearts and rounds, and 
frosted them all, she left them in the china closet 
to cool.’ When she came in later, she found Max 
eating the last one. On another occasion, he 
seemed very unwell, and as he could not eat or 
play, but drank water almost incessantly, and as 
he had a decidedly swollen appearance, great anx- 
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iety was felt about him. His friends suspected 
poison, his enemies suggested madness. But all 
fears were at last set at rest by the discovery that 
he had, the day before, stolen two salted hams 
from two different dinner-tables. Half the time 
of the family, for the next few days, was spent in 
apologies, which, after all, did not in the least di- 
minish the indignation of the injured parties. 
Then he was very selfish, and always wanted the 
best of everything. He insisted upon lying in 
the very easiest chair in the parlor; and if he 
saw any person going towards the chair, he 
bounded by, and stationed himself in it before 
any one knew what he was doing. One day a 
very much dressed lady came to call on the 
mother, and happened to sit down in this chair, 
which Max considered as his own. Pretty soon 
Max came in and saw the lady sitting there, and 
after crying and jumping round her for a little 
time, finding she took no notice of him, he sud- 
denly leaped in behind her, pushing her entirely 
out of the chair and down upon the floor. Max, 
having gained his point in this rude manner, 
calmly settled himself for a nap. 

One night the mother, having gone to bed, was 
waked by Max poking his cold nose in her face. 
A good deal annoyed at being waked, she sent 
him down-stairs. She was hardly asleep a sec- 
ond time, however, when Max again waked her. 
This time he refused to go down-stairs, but re- 
mained outside of her door, crying. The mother 
concluded something must be wrong, and followed 
him down-stairs and into the parlor, where she 
found that, through the carelessness of some one, 
the gas had not been put out. She turned down 
the gas, and then Max seemed perfectly satisfied, 
and made no more disturbance that night. 

On one occasion his master had a case to argue 
in a distant town, and before a judge with whom 
Max was not acquainted. He took Max with 
him, but shut him up before he went to the court 
room. However, he got out by some means, and 
rushed into the court just as his master was 
speaking. Here he ran wildly round and round 
for a moment, and then began barking fiercely 
at the judge on his high seat. I am afraid his 
master lost that case. 

Finally, Max was really poisoned. He used to 
sleep on a sofa, under the stairs in the front en- 
try. One night he waked the whole house bark- 
ing furiously, and at intervals he barked during 
the whole night. The next day it was found 
that burglars had attempted to enter the next 
house, but were frightened off, and therefore had 
done no harm. But a day or two after, poor 


Max came home, looking out of sorts, and before 
night, was so ill that a doctor was sent for, who 
said he had been poisoned. Then we felt sure 
that the people who had tried to steal from the 
next house had poisoned our beautiful dog, be- 
cause he had barked at them and prevented them 
from carrying out their wicked intentions. The 
poor creature suffered dreadfully, but was quiet 
and patient, and grateful for every care bestowed 
on him. He knew that every effort was being 
made for his relief, as well as if he had been a 
child. After a time the great pain was relieved, 
but he had lost the use of his limbs, and was en- 
tirely helpless. He made no complaint until his 
master came home at night and sat down on the 
bed where he was lying. Then, by a great ef- 
fort, he nestled his head in his master’s breast, 
and began to cry in a strange, human, talking 
tone, as if he were trying to tell the story of his 
troubles. At last he died, much mourned for by 
the whole family. But his friends were all glad 
that his last act was a noble one, and that he died 
in serving others. 


NELLY. 


One evening Susie was sitting in the nursery 
with a book, wondering when the Judge and the 
mother would be at home. They had been away 
a whole fortnight, and it was very lonely, espe- 
cially now the younger children were in bed. 
By and by she grew interested in her book, and 
had forgotten herself altogether, when she heard 
a horse’s quick step, and the word “whoa,” at 
the great gate. She flew down-stairs and into 
the arms of the Judge, then into the carriage, 
where her mother still sat. After a minute, her 
mother said, “ What horse is that by the fence ?” 

“Tt must be Mr. Dickenson’s,” said Susie. 

“ No,” said the mother, “ that is not so large as 
Mr. Dickenson’s horse.” 

Susie went up to it, and exclaimed, “ Why, it 
is tied to the fence!” 

Then the Judge and the mother laughed, and 
soon Susie learned that they had brought the 
horse home as a present to her. She was wild 
with delight, and lay awake half the night, wish- 
ing for morning, that she might see and ride the 
new treasure. 

Morning came, and the little creature looked 
as pretty by daylight as she had done in dreams. 
She was snow-white, with a long white mane, and 
a white tail which almost touched the ground. 
She was a gentle, petted creature, and kept time 
to music as nicely as if she had been taught at 
dancing-school. But Susie could not ride with- 
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out a saddle, and how to procure one in the vil- 
lage was a puzzle. In the course of the day, 
however, Mr. Lysippus Supperson heard of the 
matter, and came to say that Aunt Cynthy Sup- 
person had a saddle which she would like to sell. 
Lysippus was asked to bring it, and it was pro- 
nounced a good one. Then all was ready for a 
ride, and Miss Susie felt as grand as you please 
when she mounted her little horse, and flourished 
the littie white riding-whip which George had 
given her. 

Then came the nicest times. Susie’s most in- 
timate friend had a horse also, and every day 
through the summer, and far into the cold au- 
tumn, they rode together. They learned to mount 
and dismount without help, and had their habits 
made to loop up, so they could leave their horses 
tied, and go into the woods, or stop and make a 


visit, or do anything that their fancy prompted. ° 


A favorite pleasure was to leave the road and 


ride into some of the cool, tempting wood-paths, 
which opened at the wayside. Beautiful places 
these were, the track just wide enough for the 
two horses, the trees meeting overhead, the 
ground under their feet carpeted with moss, wild 
flowers, ground-pine, partridge-berries, and other 
pretty things, and the air filled with the scent of 
sweet-fern. Sometimes the path would lead them 
out to some lovely new view of the country, and 
sometimes it would end abruptly in the depth of 
the wood, but it was all the same to them. The 
charm was in always taking a new path, and 
never knowing where they should find themselves 
at the end of it. ~ 

Occasionally they went to take tea with an old 
lady who lived on the mountain. The road to 
her house followed the course of a lively brook 
which tumbled down the sides of the mountain in 
a series of little cascades which you sometimes 
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saw, and always heard as you rode slowly up 
under the great arching trees. Then they were 
sure of a kind welcome and the most delicious 
things for tea. But the ride home when it began 
to grow dark, and the girls were just a little 
frightened, was the best of all. 

But the greatest of all pleasures was a ride 
with the Judge. Susie will never forget those 
rides, and the wise, patient way in which the 
Judge talked with her, and listened to her opin- 
ions, and corrected them as gravely and politely 
as if she had been a grown lady. But Susie 
was not the only one who enjoyed Nelly. The 
little sister of eight became an expert rider, and 
even the smallest brother learned to ride about 
the orchard. 

All this time Nelly grew more and more a 
pet. She would always come readily to Susie, 
though it was rather hard for any one else to 
catch her. Susie would take some corn in a 
sieve, and her little brother by the hand, and walk 
out to the pasture. As soon as Nelly saw them, 
she would start towards them with her pretty 
racking gait; and after she had eaten the grain, 
would let the little boy be put on her back, and 
come patiently home to be washed, and dried, 
and saddled. But if the man went for her, she 
would kick up her heels, and prance off, and lead 
him quite a chase before she would consent to be 
caught. The man was very fond of her, and 
Susie’s mother used to say, laughingly, that she 
expected him some day to bring Nelly up into 
the nursery, as he constantly did pet lambs and 
chickens, and even little white pigs, to amuse the 
baby. When the Judge was going to ride, Ken- 
dall always found some excuse for giving him the 
other horse, and the family soon began to suspect 
that he thought the Judge too heavy for Nelly. 
He always had such good reasons to give, that 
the Judge was obliged to submit, though Lenox 
was very large, and hard to ride, while Nelly had 
a gentle gait, just suited to a stout gentleman. 

Kendall was a very sober-minded and austere 
looking person, who looked down on youthful 
follies; but Susie used to coax him to braid 
Nelly’s mane and tail at night in multitudes of 
little braids, so that she appeared the next day 
with her hair crinkled, just as the young ladies 
wear their hair now. It was suspected that 
Nelly some time or other belonged to a circus, 
for she kept time to music, and was always per- 
fectly delighted with a military company. She 
never looked prettier than when capering to the 
music. But Nelly was not faultless any more 
than the rest of us, and some of her faults were 
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very inconvenient ones. Sometimes, when she 
had gone a mile or two, she would turn suddenly 
round, and set off for home at full speed. Some- 
times she would stand stock-still, anu refuse to 
move at all. Susie made good use of the little 
white whip, and was generally victorious, though 
once she was disgracefully beaten. She was rid- 
ing alone past a very pleasant green field, where 
several horses were feeding, when Nelly espied an 
inviting set of bars, and instantly put her nose 
over them, and remained looking at her friends 
in the field, in spite of all remonstrances. Susie 
tried alternately whipping and coaxing, but Nelly 
was utterly obstinate, and seemed to have made 
up her mind to spend the afternoon in this man- 
ner. Susie was just upon the point of getting 


off and leading her, when she saw a gentleman 
coming along the road on a horse which was fa- 
mous as the fastest racer in town. When Nelly 
saw this horse, she seemed to think he would be 
better company than those in the field, and started 
for home like a lamb. Indeed, she acquitted her- 
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self so well in a trotting match on the way, that 
her mistress forgave her ill conduct. 

Nelly was very swift for her size, and always 
tried to pass every horse she saw ahead of her, 
but it made her very angry to be beaten in a 
race. One day she was running her fastest, 
when, finding she must at last be vanquished, she 
suddenly threw up her heels, landed Miss Susie 
in the middle of the road, turned round, and 
started for home. Susie was not at all hurt, but 
very much surprised to find herself seated in the 
road without the least warning. Nelly was 
caught, and Susie finished her ride without any 
more racing, but rode quietly home as if nothing 
unusual had happened, and said not a word of 
her mortifying adventure for many a long day. 
Nelly and her mistress grew more and more fond 
of each other, in spite of occasional disagree- 
ments during the three years they spent together. 
But Susie grew so old, that she was sent away to 
school, so Nelly and her mistress have never met 
since. 





THE PURPLE DOVE. 


BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 


Wirn trembling heart I followed 
Where Jimmy led the way, 
Up to the highest scaffold 
Among the clover hay ; 
There, where the dusty rafters 
Our heads were close above, 
The treasure that we loved the best, 
With rainbow neck and downy breast, 
Stone dead, but faithful to her nest, 
We found the purple dove ; 
And “Q!” said Jim, and “O!” said I, 
And both of us sat down to cry. 


My mood was April’s ever, 
But tears were few with Jim; 
It dignified my sorrow, 
To have it shared by him. 
He stroked the glossy feathers, 
And smoothly made them lie; 
“’Twas only yesterday she fed 
From out my hand, and now she’s dead !” 
“O Jim! those pretty wings!” I said; 
“To think they'll never fly! 
It is too hard, — I cannot love, 
I never can, another dove ! ” 


And then I wept in earnest, 
As if my heart would break, 
As loud in lamentation 
As mourners at a wake ; 
While Jim his face, in silence, 
Hid in the clover hay, 
And would not once look up; and so 
We sat, how ling I do not know, 
Till, “ Children !” called a voice below 
We knew we must obey; 
And down again we came once more, 
The dead dove in my pinafore. 


The hyacinths in the garden 
Were blooming pink and white ; 
We made a grave among them, 
And buried her from sight. 
Since then our share of trouble 
We've had, both Jim and I, — 
The common pain that comes to all, 
And special trials great and small, — 
But still, self-pitying, I recall 
That grief of days gone by, 
And those hot tears of childish love 
Which fell upon the purple dove. 
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JOULE’S EQUIVALENT. 


BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


Tae phrase Joule’s Equivalent is a learned 
name for a very simple thing,—a thing, how- 
ever, which, simple as it is, has not, until within 
a few years, been understood, even by the great- 
est philosophers. It ought, however, now to be 
understood by all persons who wish to be consid- 
ered as well informed in regard to what is going 
on in the world, — even by the young. 


REAL SOURCE OF THE POWER OF THE STEAM- 
ENGINE. 


In order that what is meant by this phrase 
may be properly understood, it is necessary to 
explain that it is a great mistake to suppose, as 
many persons do, that the source of the power 
in a steam-engine is in the steam. The power 
that moves the machinery does not come at all 
from the steam; it comes from the wood or the 
coal that is burnt under the boiler. The steam 
is only the vehicle by which the power is com- 
municated from the burning wood or coal by 
means of the steam to the various beams, wheels, 
and levers by which the engine does its work. 
The steam only transmits the power; it does not 
in any sense originate it. 


STORING OF FORCE. 


If we coil up a spring, there is a certain 
amount of force held in reserve by it, — that is 
the force by which it strives to uncoil itself. If 
we let it fly, it will uncoil itself by this force. If 
instead of letting it fly, by suddenly releasing it, 
we connect it with a system of wheels and ma- 
chinery, it will move the wheels until the force is 
exhausted. There is a certain amount of force 
which it can thus employ, namely, that expended 
in winding it up—neither less nor more. It 
will continue to unwind itself, and to move 
wheels and machinery connected with it until 
that force is exhausted. Then it will stop. This 
is precisely what happens in the case of a watch. 
When we wind up a watch we coil up a spring, 
and then leave it to uncoil itself gradually, and 
to move the mechanism of the watch while it is 
doing so. When the spring is uncoiled — that is 
when all the force which it held in reserve is ex- 
pended, which is exactly — neither more nor less 
—the force which we put into it, as it were, when 
we wound it up, then it will stop. 


There are a great many ways by which we can 
store up force besides coiling a spring. We can 
raise a weight, and then the weight, in falling 
down again, will give back exactly the same 
amount of force which we used in raising it. We 
can bend a bow, and then the bow, in unbending 
itself when it is released, will send off the arrow, 
exerting upon it precisely the same amount of 
force with that which we expended in bending it. 

The force thus stored up in any case may, if 
desired, be held in reserve a long time. Thus a 
watch or a clock might be wound up, and then 
prevented from going; or a steel bow might be 
bent, and kept bent as long as you wish, and the 
force held in reserve. While it was so held in 
reserve it would remain unchanged without in- 
crease or diminution, and when liberated at last, 
in expending itself, do precisely the same amount 


‘of work that it would have done in the begin- 


ning. 


FORCE LAID UP IN STORE BY VEGETATION. 


Now there are various ways in which forces 
are thus laid up in reserve, both by processes of 
nature and in the arts, and which can be called 
into action whenever they are wanted. One of 
the most wonderful of these is the process of 
vegetation. The sun, by its action on the leaves 
of plants, produces an effect somewhat like coiling 
up millions of little springs which are afterwards 
packed away in the substance of the wood, and 
remain there in the wood, or in the coal if the 
wood becomes changed into coal, until they are 
set at liberty, and then they give out again the 
same force which the heat of the sun exerted in 
coiling them up. They give out this force in 
the form of heat, which was the agency by which 
the sun stored it away. ‘There is a certain pre- 
cise amount of this heat, or rather a latent power 
to produce a precise amount, neither more nor 
less, in any particular portion of wood or coal ; 
and this heat can exert a certain precise amount 
of force in converting water into steam, neither 
more nor less. Thus, from a certain amount of 
heat there may be derived a certain amount of 
force. And that amount of force may be made 
to reproduce the exact quantity of heat again, 
neither more nor less. In other words, a certain 
amount of heat is equivalent to the exertion of a 
certain precise amount of force, and vice versa. 
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Joule ascertained pretty exactly what this equiv- 
alent was. Hence it was called Joule’s Equiv- 
alent. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF HEAT AND OF FORCE. 


It is plain that when we speak of a certain 
amount of heat being equivalent to a certain 
amount of force, it is implied that we have some 
mode of measuring both, and of designating par- 
ticular quantities. In all cases, that which we em- 
ploy as the standard in measuring quantities is 
called the unit of measurement. Thus a foot is 
the unit of length in many cases. When desig- 
nating the length of a board the carpenter says it 
is so many feet long. Or for small dimensions an 
inch is taken as the unit. We say it is so many 
inches, or parts of an inch, long or wide. 

The unit of weight is the pound, or for very 
large weights the ton, and for very small weights 
the grain. The unit of money is in England the 
pound, in France the franc, and in America the 
dollar. 


THE UNIT OF HEAT. 


The unit of heat—that is, the standard of 
measurement by which different quantities of 
heat are to be estimated —is that amount neces- 
sary to raise the temperature of a pound of water 
one degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. In other 
words, if you were to take as much water as 
would weigh a pound, and put a thermometer 
into it to ascertain its temperature, and then 
place it over the fire until its temperature is 
raised one degree, the amount of heat which 
would pass into it in thus raising its temperature 
would be one measure, or, as it is often called, 
one unit of heat. 

Different substances require different quantities 
of heat to raise their temperature in an equal 
degree. For example, it takes twice as muclt 
heat to raise a pound of water one degree as it 
would for olive oil. And so with all the different 
substances that have been examined. It is found 
that they have very different capacities for heat. 
Water has an unusually great capacity for it— 
that is, it takes an unusual quantity of heat to 
raise its temperature any given number of de- 
grees. It must be remembered, therefore, that 
the unit, or standard of measurement for heat, 
which has been adopted by philosophers, is that 
which is necessary to raise one pound of water, 
and not any other substance, one degree. 
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THE UNIT OF FORCE. 


So much for the unit, or measure, of heat. 
Now for a unit of force. There is obviously 
some difficulty in finding a standard of measure- 
ment for so impalpable an entity, as exertion, 
effort, work. After much reflection it was de- 
cided to deduce the standard from the process of 
lifting a weight from the ground. That degree 
of force expended in lifting one pound one foot 
high was made the unit. It is called a foot-pound. 
Thus if a horse were attached to a rope, and the 
rope passed over a pulley down into a well where 
it was attached to a stone weighing a hundred 
pounds, and the horse were to move forward 
until he had raised the stone one foot, the force 
which he would have exerted would be one hun- 
dred foot-pounds. If he were to raise it ten feet, 
the force would be a thousand foot-pounds. 

In the same manner, if a stone weighing five 
pounds were to fall from a height of five feet, the 
force with which it would strike the ground 
would be twenty-five foot-pounds. 

Thus the unit, or standard of measurement 
for heat is the amount required to raise the tem- 
perature of one pound of water one degree. 

The unit or standard of measurement for force 
is that required to raise one pound-weight, one 


foot. 


CORRELATION OF HEAT AND FORCE. 


Now it is found that heat may, in various ways, 
be made to produce force, and force may, in va- 
rious ways, be made to produce heat. The rela- 
tive quantity, moreover, is in all cases fixed and 
unchangeable. A certain amount of force ex- 
pended in producing heat will develop a certain 
quantity of heat, neither more nor less; and that 
amount of heat, if expended in reproducing force, 
will develop the precise original quantity of force, 
neither more or less. Thus heat and force sus- 
tain a fixed reciprocal relation to each other. This 
is called the co-relation, or more commonly the 
correlation of heat and force. 


JOULE’S EXPERIMENTS. 


When it was thus ascertained that a certain 
amount of heat was equivalent to a certain 
amount of force, and vice versa, it was next to 
be determined what the precise equivalence was, 
in numbers ; that is, to ascertain how many units 
of one was equivalent to any given number of 


units of the other. A great many experiments 
were made by different philosophers to settle 
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this question. At last Mr. Joule, an English 
philosopher residing in Manchester, about twenty 
years ago, instituted a series of experiments of 
the most delicate character with a view of more 
accurately determining the question. He ob- 
tained a result which has since been fully con- 
firmed, and is now fully acquiesced in by the 
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(June, 


The heat necessary to raise the temperature of 
a pound of water one degree, is equivalent to the 
force required to raise a pound weight 772 feet 
from the ground. 

Or in other words : — 

1 unit of heat = 772 foot-pounds. 

And this is what is meant by Joule’s Equiva- 


whole scientific world. The result which he ob- lent. 


tained was this. 





THE THREE LITTLE ARTISTS AGAIN. 


BY ANNE SILVERNAIL. 


One evening they were all at grandma’s again, 
when Lolo put her arm around Aunt Gitty’s 
neck, and said, “ You like littie girls, don’t you?” 

“ Yes,” said Aunt Gitty ; “I like this little 
girl, anyway.” ; 

“ Well, if I had a pencil and a piece of paper,” 
said Lolo, “I could draw a nice picture.” 

Of course the pencil and paper were soon in 
her hands, and she danced about the room, sing- 
ing, “ Now I'll make some little girls going ber- 


rying, and they'll go where there are flowers and 
mountains, and everything.” 

In a little while she came with the picture. 
“ See,” she said, “their mother had to go with 
them. Their baskets look like frying-pans, don’t 
they ?” 

“ Where are their feet?” asked Aunt Gitty. 

“QO, they are barefoot, and their feet are down 
in the grass. There is none snow on the ground 
where they are.” 























Lolo’s picture of some little girls going berrying. 


“What is that?” asked Aunt Gitty, pointing 
to something round, with rays about it. 

“O, don’t you knew?” cried Lolo; “ that is a 
feather-blow !” 

“ But what is a feather-blow? ” 

“ Why,” said Lolo, her eyes lighting up as she 
tried to explain, “feather-blows are the soft 
things the feathers blow off from on the fistles !” 


It was not long before she came running with 
another picture. “ Look, look!” she cried. “See 
what I’ve made! That girl has been picking 
flowers, and she’s tired, and is sitting on a rock, 
and there is her shadow on the rock. Isn’t she 
pretty ?” 

Aunt Gitty thought she was, and so wonderful 
otherwise, that she had to show her to grandma 
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and Aunt Dorcas, and they thought she was won- wagon; now he is making the horse; and now 
derful too. the peddler has got a whip. 0, that is a moun- 

Ida, who had been perched up beside Aunt tain! It’s Bald Mountain. Now make the ped- 
Dorcas, sewing, and fancying herself a 
very dignified young lady indeed, was 
tempted by the noise made over Lolo’s 
pictures, to draw too, and in a little while 
laid her picture before her grandma and 
aunties; and as they looked at it, they 
all laughed so loudly, that Billy, the 
little dog, ran up to them, and sat up 
on his hind legs, and tried to see what it 
was all about; but as he could not, he 
ran round to the other side, and tried in 
the same way there. Then they all 
laughed at Billy. 

Ida said her picture was a “nice 
little boy, with a nice little dog going 
home with him.” 

Lucky left the letter he was writing to 
his cousin, and began to draw too, and then the dler’s dog; make him running behind the wagon. 
other little artists had to look over his shoulder, O, what a nice tail the dog has got. Lucky can 
and report, now in a shout and now in a half-whis- make real nice pictures, can’t he?” 
per, what he was making. “That's a peddler’s |§ Then Ida went back to her sewing, and Lucky 


Ida's picture of a nice little boy and nice little dog. 








{ 





SS SS 

















Lucky’s picture of a Peddler’s wagon. The paper fell short. 


to his letter ; but Lolo teased for more paper,and cheeks grew red as roses, and grandma said she 
made so many wonderful pictures, and got so ex- had done too much, and must not draw a bit 
cited over them, running to each one to show more that time. So the little artists all went 
them, and explain what they were, that her home. 
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Robby Singleton’s Mishap. 


ROBBY SINGLETON’S MISHAP. 


BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


Rossy SINGLETON was a brave, frank, bright- 
eyed boy of about eleven years of age, who had 
come for the spring holidays to his father’s house, 
a@ somewhat rude cottage in the parish of St. 
Paul’s, South Carolina. At one time, Mr. Sin- 
gleton, the elder, had been very rich. But the 
Rebellion ruined him. The bank in which he 
trusted, broke, and the noble country mansion, 
erected by his ancestors long before the old Rev- 
olution, was burnt to the ground by a detachment 
of Federal cavalry. Therefore, when peace came, 
he was thankful to find a refuge for his family 
and himself in the residence of his former over- 
seer. Many negroes, originally his slaves, to 
whom he had been kind and just, gathered 
around him at this period, and offered to cultivate 
his lands upon reasonable terms. An agreement 


was entered into, but Mr. Singleton did not pros- — 


per. For two successive years his crops had 
failed, and at length he was compelled to think of 
seeking moré profitable employment elsewhere. 

His wife and eldest child, Clara, had been 
fully informed of his troubles ; but little Robby 
was still in happy ignorance of any misfortune, 
as on a warm April afternoon, he got out of the 
cars that had.borne him from the neighboring city 
of Charleston, and opening the avenue gate, 
walked towards the cottage. There, in the porch, 
stood his sister, a pretty, dark-eyed girl of fifteen, 
waiting to welcome him. 

“Hurrah, Clara!” cried the impetuous boy, 
“T’ve six weeks’ holiday : just think of that/ and 
how’s Shagfoot, and Moses, and little Rip, and 
papa, and mamma, and Venus? tell me every- 

Haney 


“ Why, Robby,” answered Clara, “please re- 
member I have but one tongue, and can hardly 
satisfy your curiosity in a breath.” 

“‘ Anyhow, sister,” exclaimed Robby, “you 
must tell me— but” — (checking his speech) 
“ what’s the matter now? your eyes are red, and 
your cheeks all swollen with crying.” 

“Hush, Rob! come into my room here, and 
Tl let you know what ails me; papa and mam- 
ma are in the parlor with Lawyer Pillinghast, and 
their business is too important to be interrupted.” 

“Lawyer Piliinghast!” repeated Robby, in 
surprise ; “and what can he want here?” 

“O my poor brother!” Clara answered, in 
great distress, “we must leave Cedarburne! papa 


hasn’t the money even to pay his hands ; he says 
that his only chance is to accept a clerkship which 
somebody has offered him in Charleston.” 

Robby’s countenance, so bright before, fell per- 
ceptibly. 

“ How I wish, sister,” said he, “that I could 
help papa. Perhaps, if I sold the pony, and the 
fine double-barreled gun uncle gave me, I'd get 
money enongh to aid him; don’t you think so?” 

“No, no, Rob!” exclaimed Clara, somewhat 
impatiently, “ that’s kindly meant, but it’s all 
nonsense. Papa stands in need —I heard him 
say so to mamma— of tiousands of dollars to 
pay his debts, and maintain the plantation ex- 
penses.” 

“Then,” Rob remarked, passing his coat cuff 
hastily across his eyes, “I can do nothing at all, 
it seems; hard lines, sis, as we say at school, 
when the master thrashes us unjustly.” 

“ Well, Rob, only try to be good and affec- 
tionate ; that’s the best way to lighten our troub- 
les, I’m sure.” So saying, Clara led the way to 
a little shed-room, which had been neatly arranged 
as her brother’s chamber. 

“Ho!” cried light-hearted Rob, looking about 
him, and partly recovering his spirits, “but isn’t 
this jolly? I never did see such a beautiful 
room! Who papered the walls, sis— you?” 

“Yes,” answered Clara, for the moment shar- 
ing her brother’s glee, “you know papa gave us 
a basketful of illustrated papers last Christmas ; 
now, instead of throwing the pictures away, I 
cut them carefully out, and tacked them on the 
walls, as you see.” 

“ And it’s lovely!” ejaculated Rob, first dan- 
cing across the floor, and then hugging his sister 
with an energy that made her squeak ; “ it’s love- 
ly, I say! and when I go back to Bunsen’s, 
Clary, won’t I brag of you and your smartness 
to the fellows, until they grow mad, every one of 
‘em, to get you for a sweetheart? but” (in a 
changed tone) “ maybe I'll be taken from school! 
papa can’t pay for me any longer, I’m afraid; 
poor papa.” 

Whereupon Robby fell into a brown study, 
from which his sister, sad and preoccupied as she 
herself was, did not attempt to rouse him. Si- 
lently she unpacked his trunk, and arranged hie 
clothes in order on the bed, so snugly nestled in 
one corner of the tiny chamber. 
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“Dinner’ll be ready in half an hour, Rob,” 
she said, at length, “so you’ve just time to wash 
and dress in comfort. And Rob, dear, when you 
come out, don’t let papa see you looking down- 
hearted.” 

“No, I won't,” cried Rob, once more plucking 
up his spirits; “ what’s the use of being glum 
and miserable? besides, something may happen 
yet; some luck, you know!” 

“Certainly, we'll hope for the best,” replied 
Clara, as, kissing him tenderly, she left the room. 

The dinner-bell sounded, and Rob went to 
meet his parents. But what a different meeting 
from usual! His mother, instead of joyfully em- 
bracing him, couldn’t restrain her tears as she 
took his brown, sturdy paw in her own feverish 
little palm, and hoped, in a faltering tone, that 
her darling was well. His father, looking dread- 
fully pale and worried, simply patted him on the 
shoulder, continuing his conversation with Law- 
yer Pillinghast. The lawyer alone was unmoved. 
He looked, as Rob always remembered to have 
seen him, as cool as a pat of May butter, and 
just about as sympathetic. 

“ Master Robert,” said he, in a voice of honey, 
and turning for the instant from Mr. Singleton, 
“you look charmingly ; and I think — upon my 
word and honor I do think — you are at least an 
inch taller than when I had the pleasure of meet- 
ing you a year ago!” 

Every word of this speech was dropped from 
the lawyer’s mouth as cautiously and precisely as 
if he were uttering diamonds, which he hoped 
that his hearers would gather, and put heedfully 
away. Rob, as the melancholy meal proceeded, 
felt as if his food would choke him. And com- 
paring the evident wretchedness of his sister and 
parents with the cold selfishness of Lawyer Pilling- 
hast, he was tempted to pinch the latter’s little 
duck-legs, until they were black and blue. Of 
course such an impulse had to be resisted, but 
our hero was scarcely sorry for an accident which 
occurred while the lawyer was sipping his Ma- 
deira, and eating his walnuts. Moving his posi- 
tion, Mr. Pillinghast inadvertently trod upon the 
tail of little Rip, a Scotch terrier belonging to 
Clara. With a furious yelp the dog wheeled 
round, and a minute after his keen teeth clashed 
viciously in the fattest and oiliest part of the 
lawyer's fat and oily calf! 

Then the true nature of the man displayed it- 
self. He jumped from his seat with an oath, 
caught the poor dog by his throat, and would 
possibly have strangled him, had not Rob ex- 
claimed, “ The terrier belongs to my sister, Mr. 
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Pillinghast ! and remember, the fault is yours; 
you crushed his tail, until it’s all bloody !” 

Without more ado, Robby seized the terrier 
and hurried from the room. He walked first to- 
wards the stables, stopping at the hut of his 
nurse, Venus, a negro woman, who loved him 
with the enthusiastic devotion of her race. 

As Robby entered the cabin, Venus was bend- 
ing over the fire-place, cooking some mess, with a 
powerful odor of onions and cabbage. 

“ Look here, Mom Venus,” cried Rob ; “don’t 
you know me?” 

The old woman turned swiftly round, clasping 
her hands. 

“ Wha’ da dis?” * she exclaimed, in a tone 
guttural from excitement; “ki! Mass Robby, 
dat you for true? bress de Lord, my chile come 
home safe!” 

And, her face dripping with perspiration, and 
her ladle with grease, Mom Venus rushed for- 
ward, and hugged her nursling fervently. 

“How’s your husband?” inquired Rob, after 
he had been released from Venus’s ample em- 
brace ; “how’s ‘ daddy Moses ?’” 

“Umph! Mass Robby, Moses da, f — but what 
wid de feber, and jint-swellin’, I taut de Lord 
been gwine teck ’um!” 

Notwithstanding this gloomy account, Moses, 
the hostler, was found by Rob at the stable-door, 
a quiet, amiable fellow, who, greeting his young 
master pleasantly, and saddling Shagfoot, the In- 
dian pony, observed, with a well-satisfied air, — 
“Look at de hoss, Mass Robby! enty ’e fat as 
rice-bud ?” $ 

“Fat enough!” replied Rob; “and now, 
Moses, go to the house and get my gun and bird- 
bag. I’m off for a hunt.” 

A couple of minutes after this, Robby was 
trotting in the direction of the ruins of the old 
family house, which had belonged to the Single- 
tons for generations. 

The sun was near his setting, and a hoarse, dis- 
mal wind moaned through the tree-tops. Never, 
in the whole course of his life, had Rob felt so mis- 
erable and despondent. He rode by the ruins at 
a foot’s pace, cocking and uncocking his gun me- 
chanically, when Rip, who had followed him, 
leaped forward, and began barking at the root of 
@ great pine. 

“ A squirrel!” thought Rob, dismounting, and 
approaching the tree with caution. 


* « What is this?” 

t+ “Moses is there! but what with the fever, etc., I thought 
the Lord was going to take him.” 

t “Is he not as fat as a rice-bird? ”’ 
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Yes, sure enough, there was the little animal, 
his claws grasping a limb high in air, and his 
head flattened cunningly against the bark. 

Rob took good aim, fired, and the squirrel 
dropped on the grass. 

But as he ran to secure his game, the ground, 
all of a sudden, gave way under the lad’s feet, 
and he fell down, down, down, as it seemed, into 
the very bowels of the earth, striking his head 
and shoulders at length upon a substance so hard, 
that he lost all consciousness, and lay at the bot- 
tom of the pit like a dead person. 


An hoar or two after this strange mishap, 
Clara was seated in the narrow porch of the cot- 
tage, wondering why Robby did not return. 

Glancing down the moonlighted avenue, she 
saw Shagfoot, the pony, walking slowly towards 
the gate, with stirrup clinking, and his reins dan- 
gling loosely in the dirt. Supposing that Shag- 
foot — a tricky little brute — had slipped his bri- 
dle, and that her brother would soon appear, 
Clara called to Moses, and told him, laughing, 
to secure the animal, and take it to the stables. 
When, however, the night advanced, and Rob 
failed to come home, the entire household, black 
and white alike, grew terribly alarmed! “It only 
needed this additional anxiety,” said Mr. Single- 
ton to his wife, “ to fill our cup-of wretchedness 
to overflowing! ” 

Servants were dispatched in all directions, the 
trembling father leading one of these bands, and 
his former overseer, Mr. Elliott, conducting the 
other. Woods, swamps, fields, were thoroughly 
scoured, but in vain. The discovery of Rob’s 
gun,'— the right-hand barrel discharged, — only 
added to the mystery of its owner’s disappear- 
ance. 

It was not until twenty-four hours after the 
accident — at which period Clara and her mother 
were frantic with alarm, and Mr. Singleton con- 
fessed himself despairing— that a negro boy, 
half inarticulate with excitement, rushed into the 
parlor, and begged “ Massa” to follow him! He 
led the way to the edge of an old, dried up well, 
not far from the original mansion of the Single- 
tons, so completely covered with brushwood and 
pine-burrs that nobody had noticed it, and put- 
ting his ear to the ground, declared that he could 
hear something stirring and groaning below! At 
the same instant, Rip, the terrier, grew violently 
excited, yelping about the place as if he had lost 
his senses. 

“ Rob, Rob!” cried his father, “are you down 
there, my son?” 


“Yes,” replied a voice so feeble, it could 
scarcely be heard; “but take me out quickly, or 
I shall die.” 

A couple of stout ropes were immediately sent 
for, by one of which Moses, the hostler, was low- 
ered into the well. A short delay, and the signal 
for hauling up was given to the negroes who 
thronged about the well-mouth, each most eager 
to render effectual help. With a few vigorous, 
but careful pulls, unlucky Rob, looking much like 
a ghost, was released from underground durance, 
and laid softly on the grass. They gave him 
some water, which he drank ravenously, and then 
the doctor, who had been sent for in haste, and 
had just arrived, began to examine his limbs. 

He seemed, to Mr. Singleton, dreadfully slow 
and deliberate. “ Nothing serious the matter, 
Evans, I hope ?” 

“ But I'm sorry to say there is !” answered the 
physician, gravely, and in a guarded tone; “the 
right leg has been broken, and an arm severely 
damaged ; yet,” continued he, rising, and glan- 


-cing down into the darkness of the well, “the 


wonder is that Rob didn’t break his neck out- 
right. We're wasting time, though, boys!” (to 
the negroes ;) “run to the house for a sofa; we 
must get the poor child out of the night air, and 
to bed !” 

While this order was being obeyed, Moses, 
whose continuance in a most uncomfortable posi- 
tion had been forgotten, was heard inquiring in 
hollow tones, whether they meant to leave him 
there till morning ? 

“No, no, brudder!” cried one of his sable 
friends; “you look out now,—here de rope! 
ketch ’um, and tie um tight, and when all ready, 
you sing out, ‘ Haul away, niggers !’” 

Moses at once followed this advice, and in a 
couple of minutes he signaled his readiness to 
ascend, to visit again, in a literal sense, “the 
glimpses of the moon.” 

But no sooner were his companions (who had 
meanwhile extemporized a rude sort of crane) 
engaged in lustily working, hand over hand, than 
such clamorous yells of terror burst from the 
bottom of the pit, as caused them to stop in 
amazement. 

“Lord ’a massy!” they could hear Moses ex- 
claiming, “allegatah got me, allegatah gwine cat 
me! Pete, Friday, Simon, Hannibal, Cato, draw 
up, for de lub o’ God! O-yo-bah—de cussed 
ting hab teet like a knife! Draw! pull! hurry! 
Enty you yerry me?” * 

Stimulated by these noisy shouts, half fearful 

# «Don't you bear me?” 
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themselves of some unknown, mysterious horror, 
the men now worked with a will, and directly, 
above the ruined parapet of the well, rose first 
the woolly locks, and then the affrighted counte- 
nance of Moses, his skin many degrees paler than 
usual, glistening with sweat, and a pair of saucer, 
or, rather, soup-plate eyes, looking as if about 
to start from his head! 

“Peter,” said he, in a quavering tone, “ teck 
me by de arm, and drag me out! Wha’ you axe, 
Cato? * you got ’um dah ? knock de ugly creetur 
on ’e head. I swa’, boys, I tink I bin gone!” fT 

“ Wha’ creetur you talk about?” $¢ asked sev- 
eral negroes together, as, by one tremendous 
wrench, Moses was brought fairly outside, and 
held up on his feet. 

“Look behind for de allegatah!” cried the be- 
wildered fellow, quickly clapping his hands to the 
seat of his somewhat tattered breeches, where — 
wonder of wonders — everybody could now see, 
attached by a hook, partly to the broken home- 
spun, and partly to the rope as yet unbound, a 
rusted iron box, about half a foot long, and two 
or three inches deep. Hanging loosely round it 
were decayed fragments of some stuff resembling 
oil-cloth, and the hook we have mentioned was 
strongly welded into the metal of the upper side. 

It was plain. that by a simple accident this box 
had taken hold of Moses’s garments, and that the 
working of the keen hook, exaggerated by fear, 
had seemed to him the devouring jaws of an al- 
ligator, roused from his home in the damp soil. 

Q, the jeers, the taunts, the uproarious laugh- 
ter and ridicule which greeted the hero of this 
adventure on every side! Indeed, he was so 
pestered, worried, and bedeviled, that at last his 
patience gave way, and bestowing a shower of 
cuffs upon the foremost of his tormentors, he 
seized the box which had caused all the trouble 
and tumult, and muttering, we regret to say, 
some bitter curses upon the senseless iron, he 
carried it to Mr. Singleton’s cottage, whither Rob 
and his*party had preceded him. 

One morning, about a fortnight after his acci- 
dent, Rob, his limbs spliced and bandaged, sat 
bolstered up in bed, groaning quite as much from 
Weariness as pain. 

“Clary,” said he impatiently to his sister, who, 
day and night, had nursed him with loving care, 
“Clary, for mercy’s sake, throw away that eter- 
nal knitting! it makes me giddy, the sight of 
your fingers working, working, working, as ii 

* “ Where’s your axe, Cato?” etc., ete. 


t “I swear, boys, I thought I was gone, or dead! " ete. 
¢ “ What creature do you speak about?” 
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they’d never stop! and Clary, can’t you put an- 
other pillow under my head, and bring out the 
chess-men? I won't lie here any longer, doing 
nothing ! ” 

Sweet-tempered Clara, disregarding the poor 
lad’s peevish tone (for which she knew that fever 
and pain were partly responsible), quickly com- 
plied with his request, and soon the invalid’s face 
lighted up with the pleasure and excitement of 
the game. 

“Check to your queen, Clary!” “mind your 
knight!” “QO, but you pitched into my castle 
there!” “ take my bishop if you dare!” “spunky 
little pawn,” etc. Such were the exclamations 
and mimic battle-cries of the next quarter of an 
hour, at the end of which time a triumphant cry 
of “ Check- mate!” from Robby, was drowned, 
almost in the same breath, by a groan; for the 
victor, not remembering his dislocated shoulder, 
had tried, in his glee, to rise and clap his hands. 

“ Rob!” exclaimed his sister, anxiously, “ you 
mustn’t move in that way, and you mustn’t ex- 
cite yourself!” 

“O, confound it!” replied the sufferer, in great 
irritation. “I forgot! and now my arm feels as 
if somebody were dipping it in burning oil! I 
wish the doctor would cut off the disgusting thing 
at once! I’m sick and tired of it!” 

“ Rob, dear Rob! how can you say so? Mu- 
tilation for life! only think how horrible!” 

To which gentle remonstrance, Master Robby, 
muttering an ungrateful “ bother!” turned, grum- 
bling, on his side, and made an effort to sleep. 
But in this he could not succeed. It was no use, 
his counting up to hundreds and thousands; his 
trying to fancy himself afloat on quiet waters, or 
listening to the monotonous hum of old Venus’s 
spinning-wheel. No! the more he counted, and 
the more he thought of streams and spinning- 
wheels, the more provokingly awake he felt him- 
self to be. Now, while tossing his head restlessly 
from side to side, his eye fell upon the rusty box 
which had so obstinately hooked on to Moses’s 
“ inexpressibles,” and which, upon being brought 
home, somebody had thrown beneath a table. 

“ What an odd concern that is! Clary!” Rob 
remarked, with a feeble show of interest. “Is it 
heavy?” 

“Not very,” answered Clara, taking it up, and 
examining it for the first time with attention. 

“Strange!” said she,“ I can’t find a clasp, 
lock, or opening of any sort. Yet it is evidently 
hollow: I can feel something shaking inside.” 

“Bring it here,” cried Rob, “and Ill try my 
luck ; I have got one sound arm anyhow.” 
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Clara, a little miscalculating the weight of the 
box, let it slip from her grasp as she attempted 
to raise it. Falling upon the floor, some secret 
spring was touched, and the upper part of the 
case flew open. 

“Dear me!” cried Clara, “but this is very 
curious! Look, Rob, another box inside the iron 
case; of wood this time, I think, and tightly 
locked — and” (with growing excitement) “here 
are our family arms in silver on the lid, — the 
unicorn and serpent, you know! — and — and — 
and some initials I can’t make out.” 

“ Bring it here, I tell you again,” shouted Rob 
almost angrily. “Ah! that’s right!” (as the box 
was placed in his hands.) “Give me your hand- 
kerchief, sis, and let’s see if we can’t rub off some 
of this rust and dirt: why, to be sure we can; 
there the letters are, clear as daylight, L. V. S.: 
who could L. V. S. have been ?” 

“We must ask papa, Rob, and by the way, I 
hear him in the entry now.” 

Mr. Singleton, a moment after, entered the 
room. His face was careworn, his eyes dull and 
troubled. A gentleman, barely of middle age, 
and, a few months since, lively, handsome, and 
attractive, he now looked like an old man,—an 
individual whom constant ill-fortune had op- 
pressed to an extent which made him desperate, 
and careless of existence ! 

“ Well, Rob,” said he, in a dazed, absent man- 
ner, “how do you find yourself this morning? 
Has the fever left you at last?” 

“Q! never mind the fever, and don’t think 
of me, papa,” cried Rob, “ but come here, and 
help us to open this funny old box! There’s 
the ‘outside box on the floor, but t’other one is 
obstinate as a mule, and won’t be unclosed !” 

“Let me look at it,” replied Mr. Singleton 
in the same hopeless, dreary way. “I suppose 
it’s some useless piece of old furniture ; or, per- 
haps, a worn-out table ornament.” 

He took it to a window, passed his handker- 
chief across his eyes, and was languidly examin- 
ing the cover, when he caught sight of the coat 
of arms, and the initials we have described. 

On the instant, his whole manner and appear- 
ance changed. His face flushed up, his hand 
trembled violently, and Clara, fearful of some 
new trouble, sprang towards him, exclaiming, — 
“O, papa, papa, has anything else happened to 
vex you? Please let me” — 

Bat Mr. Siugleton interrupted her with, “ No, 
no, my child! I think, on the contrary, I have 
a confuscd idea that Heaven is about to help us 
all: Clara, run into the yard, and tell Stephen, 
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the carpenter, to come to me directly, and — and 
— stop! tell him to bring his chisel and a mal- 
let.” 

Clara did as directed, and, in a few minutes, 
Stephen appeared with the necessary tools. 

Mr. Singleton still held the box, turning it 
over'and over with a puzzled, yet eager air. 

“It’s made out of ebony,” he muttered, as if 
to himself, “and that corresponds with the story ; 
and then, the coat of arms, the initials. Aha! 
Stephen! open this box for me, but be careful, 
don’t injure it!” 

The carpenter, producing chisel and mallet, 
inserted the steel near the key-hole of the box, 
which soon gave way, but nothing was revealed 
at first, except a thin sheet of buckskin, exquis- 
itely prepared, and glazed, as it seemed, by chem- 
ical means. 

“Children! children!” said Mr. Singleton, 
glancing at both Rob and Clara; “I feel as if 
your fate, mamma’s fate, and mine, all rested un- 
derneath this flimsy covering! Must I lift it?” 

“ Yes,” cried Rob intensely excited, “ lifi the 
covering, papa, at once.” 

“ Yes,” echoed Clara; “let us solve the mys- 
tery.” 

Mr. Singleton, his hand trembling more than 
ever, pushed the buckskin aside, and there, in a 
circular shagreen case, wonderfully preserved, 
rested no less than five diamonds, arranged, it was 
evident, with the most scrupulous care. The 
central jewel blazed like a miniature sun. 

“I believe this to be a special providence,” 
exclaimed Mr. Singleton, fervently ; “if my con- 
jecture is right, we'll not, thank God, be reduced 
to poverty: Clara, run to your mother, and beg 
her to come here.” 

Soon Mrs. Singleton, agitated and astonished, 
made her appearance. 

“ My dear,” said her husband, “look at these 
jewels: I feel certain that they belonged to Lady 
Louisa Vane Singleton, Sir Ralph Singleton’s 
wife, who, with all her household, was nfurdered 
by the savages in the old provincial times.” 

“Yes, yes,” was the reply, “I remember the 
terrible circumstances of the massacre; and 
haven’t you Sir Ralph’s “ Diary” among your 
papers ?” 

“To be sure I have,” cried Mr. Singleton; 
“bring my desk here, and let me hunt for it 
That ‘Diary’ will make everything plain.” 

After a diligent search through letters, docu- 
ments, and bills, of all possible varieties of bulk 
and importance, Mr. Singleton at length uttered 
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“ Here it is,” he shouted, “here it is!” waving a 
manuscript volume over his head, considerably tat- 
tered, and yellow with age: “ Here’s the Diarie 
of Ralphe Singleton, Bar! Governour of His Brit- 
tanick Majestie’s Province of S° Carolina,” ete. It 
begins with the 1st January, 1692, and ends with 
the 3lst December, 1694. Sometime in ’93, 
there was a dreadful outbreak of the Indians on 
the Border. Scores of white settlers were mur- 
dered, Sir Ralph’s beautiful wife, my own great- 
great- grandmother among them! Aha! I’ve 
found the entry which refers to this tragedy.” 

“Read it, read it,” exclaimed Clara, Robby, 
and their mother together. 

“ Listen, then,” said Mr. Singleton, in a voice 
which he strove, in vain to make steady and com- 
posed. 

“On page 35 of the ‘ Diary,’ I find what fol- 
lows : — 


* «“«CHarteston (S. C.), 18th May, 1693. 
— Dreadful news from the country! Planters 
and their families have been pouring into town 
all day, with intelligence of a general Indian rise 
on the frontier. Tried to muster two companies 
of “Home Guards” and volunteers for instant 
field service, but failed. God protect my family ; 
hope they escaped to the settlements on the north- 
east.’ 

“The next entry is dated : — 


“<CepARBURN, May 20th.— The worst has 
happened ; I came up with the “ Body Guard” 
yesterday to find the whole plantation harried, 
the huts burnt down, the negroes dispersed, and 
the mansion-house gutted from roof to basement. 

“¢ But my wife and children, where are they ? 
Heaven save my poor Louise.’ 


“‘ CeparBurn, May 21st.— The bodies of 
my wife and two children found this morning, 
scalped in the woods. ”Tis all over; I have but 
one child left, and he is separated from me by 
thousands of miles of land and ocean. 

“*Lady Louisa’s maid, Patsy, was the only 
person that escaped from the savages. 

“*She says, her mistress’s jewels were buried 
upon the first alarm, but where, she knows not. 

“* What are jewels to me now?’ 


“My dears,” said Mr. Singleton, closing the 
“Diary,” “I’ve no manner of doubt that the 
jewels Sir Ralph alludes to, are before me now, 
and I’m sure that their value is very great.” 

“I wish,” remarked Mrs. Singleton, “that you 

- The style and wording een oe unintelligible 
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knew somebody who could give you an estimate 
of their real worth.” 

“ Mamma, papa,” cried Rob from his bed, “I 
know the very man you want. Mr. Searl, old 
Bunsen’s assistant in the school at Charleston, 
knows everything about coins, medals, and dia- 
monds : besides he’s very fond of me, and if you 
only ask him to come to ‘Cedarburn,’ I’m sure 
he'll be of service.” 

“A good idea, my son,” said Mr. Singleton. 
T'll write to him to-night.” 

“But papa,” observed Clara, “won't you tell 
us something more about this Sir Ralph, our 
ancestor? He was Governor of the Province, 
I know, for some years, and the wealthiest man 
in the Colony, but wasn’t there a strange story 
as to the manner in which he procured his lady’s 
diamonds ?” 

“Yes, Clara, you are right. Sir Ralph was a 
younger son, and for many years had nothing to 
expect from his father, a selfish old baronet, in 
Shropshire, England, whose harshness made his 
boyhood unhappy, and afterwards drove him into 
the navy. 

“By good conduct, perseverance, and courage, 
he rose in his profession to the rank of Captain, 
and was lucky enough, while cruising in the East, 
to save one of the native Malay princes, with 
his retinue, from a band of desperate pirates, 

“The prince showed his gratitude by giving 
him these diamonds, which, when Sir Ralph be- 
came the head of his house, he bestowed as a 
wedding present upon your great-great-grand- 
mother. 

“ He was sent, finally, to govern the province 
of South Carolina, and after the Indian raid in 
1693, and the death of Lady Louisa, all trace of 
the jewels was lost until Master Robby, there, 
proved the involuntary agent of their discovery.” 

“ Papa,” said Robby, in a very serious tone, 
“if those diamonds should get you out of trouble, 
how grateful I shall feel to God! I’ve been 
angry and impatient lying here on the bed, but 
wouldn’t I break my leg twenty times over to 
serve you and mamma? And Sister Clara, come 
here and let me kiss you! You've been so — so 
kind to me!” 

The note to Mr. Searl reached him in due 
time. He was indeed an excellent judge of 
coins, diamonds, etc., having once served as clerk 
in a famous jeweler’s store in London, and sub- 
sequently performing the duties of secretary to a 
rich Edinburgh antiquary. 

A slow, precise man, was Mr. Searl, a man of 
the fewest possible words, but when the “ Malay 
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Diamonds ” — as they had always been called — 
were placed in his hands, he displayed far more 
natural emotion than anybody had seen him ex- 
hibit before. 

“TI declare,” said Rob, who watched him on 
this occasion, “he wasn’t half so taken aback 
when the news came that his father and two 
sisters had been drowned in the English Chan- 
nel! Then all he did was to shrug his shoul- 
ders very high; but the diamonds! they took 
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his breath away, and he stood staring like a 
sleep-walker.” 

Although Mr. Searl’s valuation of the jewels 
was enormons, yet his judgment was speedily 
confirmed, and Rob’s father, to the disappoint- 
ment of Lawyer Pillinghast, who had hoped to 
buy his lands “for a song,” and the delight of 
everybody else, became once more a rich man, 
and all through the means of Robby Singleton’s 
Mishap ! 
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RAMBLES IN THE CITY OF THE GRAND TURK. — IIL. 


BY S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


Wnuat a beautiful day we have for our sec- 
ond ramble through the great city ! what a soft- 
ness there is in the air, as if it were Indian sum- 
mer! what a delicate purple haze hovers over 
land and sea, harmonizing the hills and house- 
tops, the towers, the foliage, the white sails of the 
idle ships, as if they were figures woven in a 
fairy gossamer veil. Come, let us start for a 
Visit to the bazaars and mosques. In order to 


see the latter, we must be provided with a firman, 
or permit, from the government, for the mosques 
are considered sacred, and Christians are not al- 
lowed to enter them without this permit, for 
which ‘a good sum must be paid. ; 
Again we go over to the old city, or Stambil, 
and after being elbowed here and there by the 
crowd, taking shelter under a booth, perhaps, 
while a string of loaded horses slowly tramps by, 
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spattering the mud about them at a great rate, 
we at last find ourselves in a covered street, so 


dark, that for some minutes we can hardly distin- 
guish anything, and cool as a cellar ; at the samc 
time we are saluted by a thousand different odors 
of drugs and spices, that all seem distinct to our 
nostrils, and yet are all blended in a vast fra- 
grance, that reminds us at once of an apothecary 
shop on a very large scale. We are in what is 
called the Spice, or Egyptian Bazaar, where all 
kinds of drugs are sold. On each side of the 
street are booths, arched over by a dome of ma- 
sonry, where the dealer sits cross-legged on his 
carpet all day long, surrounded by his wares in 
bags and boxes, stroking his beard, counting his 
beads, smoking his pipe, saying his prayers, 
drinking coffee, and chaffering with his custom- 
ers, when he has any. At sunset the booths are 
all closed, the great gates at each end of the 
street are locked, and the bazaar remains lonely 
and silent as the grave, until sunrise the next 
day. On Friday, which is the Turkish Sabbath, 
the bazaar remains closed. 

All the bazaars resemble this one, but each is 
reserved for the sale of some special article. As 
we walk further on, we come to the bazaar 
where pipes, amber mouth-pieces, and beads, are 
made and sold; then we come to the shoe ba- 
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zaar, where, on all sides, hoots, shoes, and slip- 
pers, of all colors and varieties, are to be seen 
hanging from the walls, and over the street, — a 
very pretty sight, for the Orientals, particularly 
the women and children, wear shoes of red, yel- 
low, green, orange, and every other tint, often of 
velvet, ornamented with gold thread, tinsel, bugle 
and beads, which have a gorgeous effect. Here we 
see a scribe seated cross-legged in his booth, hold- 
ing the paper he is writing upon in his left hand, 
and with a reed pen writing from right to left for 
those who are too ignorant to write their own 
letters. Then we come to a bazaar particularly 
dark and musty, where the dealers seem more 
than usually grave and ancient; this is the ba- 
zaar where old arms are sold. All the curious 
weapons of war that we read of in history, are 
to be found there, hanging in the booths. In how 
many a battle of past ages, these quaint gold and 
silver mounted daggers, cimeters, breastplates, 
maces, battle-axes, and pistols, have been em- 
ployed in battering men to pieces ! 

So we might wander at will for days and 
weeks, gazing wonderingly at all the curious ob- 
jects to be found in the bazaars; but we have 
our firman for the mosques, aud leaving these 
covered streets, step out again into the fresh air. 


How pleasant it is to see the pure sunlight 
again. Before going farther, let us stop in a cof- 


fee-shop, and take a minute cup of coffee. The 
seats, you see, are ranged around the room, and a 
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fountain plays in the middle. Groups are ranged 
here and there, playing games, talking, or gazing 
on silently, and all smoking, and drinking coffee, 
which is cooked in that little fire-place in the cor- 
ner. 

The muezzin has called from the minarets to 
noonday prayers, an hour since, and now we can 
enter the mosques. Here we are at the gate of 
St. Sophia, one of the most celebrated buildings 
in the world. It was reared thirteen centuries 
ago; is not that a long time for a building to 
stand? First it was a Christian church, but for 
the last four hundred years, since the Turks took 
Constantinople, it has been a mosque, or Moham- 
medan house of worship. There is a legend 
which I do not ask you to believe, that when the 
Turkish hordes burst into the city, and poured 
like a furious torrent into the sacred inclosure of 
St. Sophia, a priest was there, singing the mass, 
unterrified by the capture of the city: but as the 
Janizaries approached, and were about to slay 
him, an angel appeared, who snatched him away, 
and hid him safely in a nook hollowed out of the 
thick walls. This venerable priest, who by this 


time must be very venerable indeed, being at 
least half as old as Methuselah, still lives, it is 
said, and in his secret cell continues to sing the 


mass, and may be heard by the ear of faith, and 
there he will remain alive until the Christians 
again have St. Sophia, and make it once more a 
Christian church. Then this very venerable 
priest will behold the walls of his cell dividing, 
and stepping out, he will take the place by the 
altar where he sang four hundred years ago, and 
finish the service chanted then before the very 
great grandfathers of the men of our day. I 
must confess to a strong curiosity to see the old 
fellow, fresh and rosy, although near five hun- 
dred years of age; I should like to ask him what 
he has been thinking of all this time, and should 
like to tell him that, although so old, he will find 
plenty of people living nowadays, who, though 
only thirty, or forty, or fifty years of age, are 
quite as old in soul as he is, for they have seen 
nothing in their lives, but are as far behind the 
age as if they had died when this old monk van- 
ished from human sight in the centuries past. 

They tell another funny story about the fall of 
Constantinople. There is an old convent out- 
side of the city walls, where a monk was frying 
some flounders, when a man rushed in almost 
breathless with terror and dismay, and cried that 
Constantinople had fallen at last into the hands 
of the Turks. 

“I don’t believe it,” calmly replied the monk ; 
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“God would not let so Christian a city become 
the possession of infidels.” 

“ Believe it or not, as you choose,” answered 
the other; “but that makes no difference, for it’s 
true as gospel.” 

“Tf it's as you say, then let these fish, which 
are already half cooked, come to life again.” 

Immediately, as if to rebuke the unbelief of 
the monk, the fish waggled their tails, opened 
their little round eyes, looked reprovingly at their 
cook, and then, each giving a leap that was very 
lively indeed, they jumped out of the frying-pan 
into a pool of water near by, and swam about in 
unmistakable delight. As these fish were fried 
only on one side, flounders have ever since, it is 
said, been, as you very well know, if you have 
ever caught them, dark on one side, which is the 
cooked side, and white on the other. We are 
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‘also asked to believe that the identical fish I have 


told you of, are the ones still swimming in the 
pool at the Convent of Balooklee. This fish 
story may be rather large for you to swallow, 
but many people in Constantinople believe it, and 
once a year there is a great festival held at Ba- 
looklee, on the anniversary of the day when the 
sacred flounders came back to life, and many 
think wonderful cures are wrought by the pres- 
ence of these ancient fish in the pool. 

While we are digesting these fish stories, I 
might tell you, if you have not before heard the 
legend, that the haddock is reputed by some to 
be the fish Peter caught at Christ’s bidding, tak- 
ing out of its mouth a piece of silver for tribute 
money; and the black spot on the haddock’s 
head is the mark left by the impress of Peter’s 
holy thumb. All subsequent haddock, through 
succeeding ages, have been blessed with this in- 
teresting mark, although it is probable that the 
origin of it has long since faded out of the mem- 
ory of the most patriarchal haddock that sur- 
vives to spend his dotage in sunning himself in 
his homestead of sea anemones, in the translu- 
cent emerald depths of ocean, while with watery 
eyes he repeats to his finny descendants the le- 
gends of their remote progenitors. 

As we look around the vast interior of St. 
Sophia, we are lost in wonder. There is no 
building in America, and few elsewhere, to equal 
its grandeur. The inner side of the immense 
dome, and the walls, are inlaid in mosaic, com- 
posed of little cubes about a quarter of an inch 
square, of gilded glass, porphyry, or verd antique, 
and lapis lazuli; thus are delineated cherubims, 
and other preternatural forms. Some of the 
pillars were brought from the ruins of the Tem- 
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ple of Diana, at Ephesus, which was built more 
than two thousand years ago, and was, as you 
may perhaps know, one of the seven wonders of 
the world. The ascent to the gallery is by a 
winding path in the walls, wide enough for a car- 
riage, and the empresses of Byzantium used to 
be drawn up in a chariot by horses, when they 
attended service. 

We see but few people in the building, mostly 
priests or students, kneeling and bowing on the 
carpeted floor, or chanting the Koran, or Moham- 
medan scriptures, in a dreamy tone, that rings 
with wild melodious echoes in the ancient al- 
coves. Descending from the gallery, at the door 
we put on our shoes again, which we were ob- 
liged to take off on entering, and resume our 
rambles. 
~ Many are the fine, interesting mosques we 
might visit, but the afternoon is wearing away, 
and we must content ourselves with a sight of 
the mosque-yard of Sultan Bayazid. As Christ- 
ians, we are not permitted to enter the mosque, 
but there is a very pretty spectacle in its court, 
which is worth seeing. A loud cooing greets our 
ears on entering through the vast Saracenic gate- 
way, and on looking around, we see the eaves, 
the capitals of the pillars, and the branches of 


the trees, thickly clustered with groups of pig- 
eons, all of a dark slate color, and all cooing with 
might and main, as if they felt very well con- 


tented with their comfortable quarters. Men are 
busy selling their wares in the yard, and people 
are constantly passing through it, but no one mo- 
lests these feathered citizens, who seem perfectly 
tame. If you hand the porter ten paras, about 
one cent, he will open yonder large box, and 
fling some seed on the pavement. Whirr-r-r-r-r- 
t! what a thunder of wings almost deafens us! 
did you ever hear the like? Did you ever be- 
fore see a thousand pigeons fly down and feed at 
your feet, with a great cooing and crowding, with- 
out fear of man? What a strange, beautiful 
sight, as from all sides they swoop down ! 
And here we have another legend, which is, 
that two or three hundred years ago, a pilgrim 
from Mecca brought two doves from there, and 
deposited them at the mosque of Bayazic. At 
Mecca, you know, Mohammed was buried, and 
Mohammedans consider it a very pious thing to 
make a pilgrimage to his tomb. Often they have 
to travel long, weary journeys, across mountain 
and desert, to get there, and many never live to 
return; but those who do survive are called 
Hadjis, and are considered as having done much 
to merit heaven. You will, therefore, easily un- 
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derstand that this pair of doves was considered 
sacred by all true Mohammedans, and the de- 
scendants of this sacred pair have inherited their 
sanctity, and are therefore carefully guarded and 
fed. A very happy family it is, indeed. 

Now, before we return to our lodgings, shall 
we refresh ourselves with a real Turkish bath? 
There are plenty of bath-houses in the neighbor- 
hood, and here is one in the very direction we 
are taking. Let us go up the steps and enter. 
A heavy curtain, like a piece of tapestry, or a 
carpet, hangs down from the top of the large 
doorway, to the threshold ; raising up a corner 
of it, we pass under into a spacious vaulted hall, 
paved with marble, lit only by small apertures in 
the roof ; a tank is in the centre of the room, in 
the midst of which plays a fountain, making a 
lulling music with the tinkle of its silver shower. 
A divan, or elevated sofa, runs around three sides 
of the room, cushioned and carpeted; on this 
men may be seen reclining, smoking, or sleeping. 
Picking out a place on the divan, we throw our- 
selves upon it, and after a while a teldik, or bath- 
ing-attendant comes and salutes us; he then as- 
sists us to undress, swathes our heads and bodies 
in towels, bids us step into high wooden clogs, 
and leads us into a still gloomier antechamber, 
that seems like the entrance to a dungeon. We 
are almost suffocated here by the steam escaping 
from the large bathing-room, into which our at- 
tendant now disappears ; strange, wild sounds, as 
from an unseen world, and thunders echoing in 
the heavy walls from the heavy slamming of 
doors, confuse our senses. After a few moments 
we are conducted into a large hall, vaulted, dimly 
lighted, and vaporous with dense volumes of steam, 
through which figures, half nude, may be seen 
moving like disembodied spectres. At once the 
perspiration streams from every pore of our 
bodies, like rain. The telak, after a while, takes 
us in charge, and seats us alternately under 
streams of boiling and cold water; he then rubs 
the flesh until the skin rolls off in masses that 
make us question whether anything will be left 
of us. Strange as the whole process seems, after 
the first sensation is over, it is all so delightful, 
that it is almost regretfully that, swathed in dry 
towels, we are, after half an hour or more, led 
into the outer apartment again. But as we re- 
cline upon the luxurious couch, with lemonade, 
coffee, confections, or a pipe to beguile us, we are 
lost in a depth of contentment with the world, 
our fellow-men, and our own selves, such as it is 
impossible to describe, or even to imagine, unless 
one has experienced it. Hours pass by without 
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our knowledge, night is drawing on, and we must 
go. As we once more emerge into the busy 
street, we seem to step on the rude pavements as 
if winged, and all the din and turmoil around us 


appears like the far off murmur of waves roaring 
on the shores of enchanted isles. What a glori- 
ous sleep we shall have to-night — and to-mor- 
row? Well, let us wait until to-morrow comes. 





“THE MARRIAGE 


Ovr Lord was thirty years old when he began 
to do those marvelous works, and to speak those 
words of wisdom which made men wonder who 
he was, and how he came to have such power 
and wisdom. It was thirty years since the trav- 
ellers at the inn had looked upon the babe lying 
in the manger, and heard with amazement the 
story of what the shepherds saw and heard that 
night; it was eighteen years since people lis- 
tening in the Temple court had watched the lad 
amongst the doctors, and heard the wise ques- 
tions which he asked, and the strangely wise an- 
swers which he gave. Some few in these years 
had not forgotten him, for they were devoutly 
looking for one who should come from God, and 
could not forget what strange events had taken 
place at his birth. 

But now, while the Lord Jesus was living 
amongst men, almost ugknown, there was one, 
only a few months older, whose fame had spread 
throughout the country. This was the man 
named John. He did not live amongst people, 
but by himself in the desert, as the prophets of 
old did when the people had become sinful; he 
did not fress like other men, but like one of the 
ancient prophets again, — he wore a rough robe 
woven of hair from camels, gathered about his 
waist by a leathern girdle. Men said that a 
prophet had come, and they flocked to see him 
and hear him. They found him in the desert, in 
his rough, stern way of life, and he had no soft 
words for them, but strong words, calling on them 
to repent of their sins, for God was to draw 
near them, and a judgment was to come. He 
commanded those who had stolen, to steal no 
more ; he bade men be charitable and merciful; 
and when those who heard him, confessed that 
they had done wrong, and would now repent, he 
took them to the water and baptized them, as a 
sign that they needed cleansing; and so he was 
called, for this, John the Baptist. 

Besides the multitudes who flocked to the 
desert to John, there were a few who remained 
by him, listening to his words, and asking him 
guestions. They were called his disciples; and 
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as their master led a stern, strict life, they also 
followed his example, and made exact rules for 
themselves, and refused to be idle or luxurious, 
like the world about them. But John taught 
them more than this, for he told them that there 
was one coming who was mightier than he, and 
that when he came, there would be an end to his 
preaching and baptizing, for it was to prepare for 
the Mighty One, that he had been sent to preach 
and baptize. 

At length onc day, when John was baptizing 
in the river Jordan, and all had left him, there 
came one to be baptized by him. It was Jesus, 
called by the name of the town where he lived, 
Jesus of Nazareth. The sinful and penitent had 
sought to be baptized by John; their faces 
showed it to him, for John had lived so much 
with God in the desert, that sinful men seeing 
him, could not help showing out their sin. Now 
he looked upon this comer, and at once it was 
changed. John, like one of the people who had 
come to him, felt his own sin as he looked in the 
face of the Holy One, and he said, humbly, “I 
have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me?” 

Nevertheless, Jesus bade him baptize him. He 
stepped down into the river like the sinful ones 
before him. Doubtless, when those baptized by 
John came out, they felt that a new life was be- 
fore them, and the peaceful heavens above them, 
that God smiled on them, and henceforth they 
would do that which pleased Him. Now, when 
Jesus and John came forth from the river, behold 
the heavens were opened, and they heard a voice 
—the voice of God: “This is My beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” From the open 
heavens John saw a dove descend, and knew that 
the Spirit of God was signifying thus that it 
abode with this Jesus. Immediately after, Jesus 
went away, and was by himself for more than a 
month. 

But now again he was seen by men, and was 
seen by John. John knew at last that the 
Mighty One, who had come to save the world, 
whose coming he had announced, was that Jesus 
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of Nazareth, whom he had baptized, and on 
whom the Spirit descended. He had told his 
friends and disciples of him, and when he saw 
him pass by, John pointed him out, as if he 
dared not go near to him. “Behold him!” he 
said to them. “It is the Lamb of God, that tak- 
eth away the sins of the world.” And now at 
once began what John had foretold. Two of his 
disciples left him to seek Jesus. They followed 
after at a distance; but Jesus turned, knowing 
that men followed him, and invited them to come 
to him. What would they have? They would 
come to see him, where they could speak with 
him alone, and he bids them come with him then. 

Thenceafter they remain with Jesus: they are 
joyful at finding the promised one from God ; and 
when he goes out of the neighborhood, back to 
the place where he had been living, they go with 
him. But what will he do, and whither will he 
go? for they can only wonder over this new 
found Messiah. To the little town of Cana, then, 
he comes with the few men who have gathered 
about him, as before some of them, at least, had 
stayed by the stern John. These were they 
whom he first called his friends and disciples. 
There was a wedding feast at Cana. Mary was 


there, and Jesus, known as her son, was invited, 


and with him also these men who were attached 
to him. Together they went to the feast, and 
sat with the guests. 

In those times a wedding feast lasted through 
several days, and those who came together made 
merry with the newly married couple, and ate 
and drank, in sign of their good-will. It was 
in such a gathering that we are told our Lord 
began those works which were to be for the say- 
ing of the world. John was in the desert, 
preaching to men to repent of their sins: men 
came to him from afar, and were terrified by his 
words, and went away, resolved to do better. 
Jesus, with some of John’s disciples, drew near 
toa scene of feasting, and entered, and sat with 
the people, for he knew they had need of him. 
Mary was there, a friend of the house, rejoicing 
with them ; we may easily think how pure would 
be the mirth where she sat. But it suddenly ap- 
peared that the wine set before the company, 
of which all partook, would not suffice: perhaps 
these who had just come, had not been expected. 
Mary turned to Jesus, as to one whom she had 
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learned to trust and look up to, and said, “They 
have no wine.” She felt that he would know 
what should be done. 

Yet she did not wholly understand, for his 
words in reply show that he is now separate from 
her, that he does not work with and for her: 
what he does no one knows, save the Father in 
heaven. But, though he turned away from her, 
Mary had faith that he was to give some token 
of his power, and she spoke to the servants, and 
bade them wait upon him, to do his bidding. 

There stood some large jars in the room, which 
‘were wont to hold water used at feasts, to be 
poured over the hands before eating, as a sign 
of cleaning, somewhat as a blessing is asked 
upon food at table. Jesus bade the servants fill 
these jars with water, and they did so, filling 
them to the brim. Where was the water brought 
from? We know not, but it came forth from the 
earth. Ages and ages before, the Lord God cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth, and the water 
under the earth. He spake, and it was done. 
Now, on this earth, the Lord Jesus took of the 
created water and changed it into wine. Not in 
the empty jars did he cause wine to appear ; but 
in the jars brimming full of water, he caused the 
wondrous change. ‘The servants drew wine for 
the master of the feast from these full jars, and 
all who drank knew that such wine had not be- 
fore been at the feast. 

His disciples, who were present, knew of this 
act, and they had faith in him. They saw him 
faintly, as we now see him more clearly. He had 
come into the world to save it, and he did not 
stand afur off, bidding it go and repent ; he drew 
near, and sat down at its feasts, and wept with 
its mourners. But this many another might do. 
Only he could take the common things of life, 
and turn their heavenly side toward us: only he 
could say to the mourner, be of good cheer, for 
he only could really comfort. The first act of 
his life amongst men, was to sit as a guest ata 
marriage feast, and bestow upon those gathered 
such a gift as no one on earth could bestow. He 
came as a guest to this earth, and what wealth 
he left behind. In his own home he will receive 
his own at the great marriage feast, — his own, 
who in this world have sought him, hungry, 
naked, sick, in prison, and have ministered unto 
him. 
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SKETCHES ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE WILD LIFE OF A HUNTER IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


OUR START FOR THE BONTEBOK FLATS. 


BY. F. J. MILLS. 


WE are out on a hunting excursion on the 
border of the eastern frontier of the Colony of 
the Cape of Good Hope, the favorite haunts of 
the beasts of the chase. As it is our intention to 


prolong the trip for several weeks, our wagons. 


are loaded with the necessary supplies for man 
and horse ; for the latter, especially, forage is the 
more necessary, as the grass upon these high 
grounds is sour, and without corn the animals 
rapidly fall off in condition. 

The party consists of Moultrie, Sutton, Butier, 
Lockwood, and myself; and what with our bag- 
gage-wagons, camp - followers, after - riders, and 
led-horses, we, together, make up quite a goodly 
company. ‘The wagons having been sent on the 
previous evening, the horsemen, with their guns, 
after-riders, and led-horses, start early in the 
morning : those who are dainty about their road, 
or have no time for the mischances of short cuts, 
follow the track of the wagons; the remainder 
take the bridle-path, which conducts them by the 
house of a Bastard of some distinction among the 
lion-hunters, and noted for his insinuating atten- 
tion to strangers, in kindly advising them to ride 
so that the game may be driven into his own 
mouth with the least possible distress to his own 
horse. Not far from a bushy hill the short cut 
again joins the wagon road, which continues its 
course up the Eland’s River, the large patches of 
cultivation upon whose banks, and numerous ir- 
rigation cuts, attest the industry of the swarthy 
proprietors. At the foot of the range of hills in 
which are the sources of the Kat River, of which 
the Eland’s is one, is a spot where the water is 
pure and the grass sweet, and where, scattered 
through the mimosa bush, is many a trampled cir- 
cle charred in the centre, the remains of a recent 
bivouac ; and where, around each, many a dis- 
mantled hamper bears evidence of feasting and 
earousal. Looking back into the Kat River Set- 
tlement, the eye follows the course of the streams 
by the cultivation along their banks; the interme- 
diate ridges are covered with a bush of mimosa, 
euphorbia, geranium, and aloes; and the Didima 
range of hills, with their deeply indented and 
wooded kloofs, bounds the prospect, while look- 
ing forward are the heights of the Elandsberg 


to be surmounted on the morrow. Here we 
come to our first halt, the oxen are out-spanned 
(unyoked), and the horses are unsaddled and 
knee-haltered, — which latter operation, consisting 
in tying the head down with one knee by a reim, 
or thong, attached to a collar round the neck for 
the purpose, prevents them from straying. The 
pensile boughs of the Babylonian willows, which 
crowd the banks of the stream here, carry at 
their extremities the aerial cradles of a variety 


-of the finch family, whose pendulous nests con- 


stitute one of the minor graces of the woodland 
scenes throughout South Africa. Some choose 
the tops of the highest forest-trees on which to 
suspend their establishments, secure from the as- 
sault of snake or weasel; others, the drooping 
boughs of an acacia, that overhangs the glassy 
pool; and others commit their fortunes to the 
united stalks of the bulrush, as it bows before 
the blast. These nests are shaped like a chemist’s 
retort, with a body and long neck, at the end of 
which is the aperture, close over the surface of 
the water; the neck leads to a snug chamber, in 
which the young are reared. The structure is 
composed of interwoven tough grass, the cylin- 
drical passage being twelve or fifteen inches in 
length ; aud twenty or more nests often hang 
from a single tree. It would appear that their 
mode of building their nests is, under the direc- 
tion of instinct, designed to secure the young and 
eggs against the attacks of tree-snakes, which 
abound in the localities they occupy. Of these, 
the Boomolange (tree-snake) is one of the most 
formidable. The presence of a snake in a tree 
is generally soon discovered by the birds in the 
neighborhood, which collect round it, and fly to 
and fro, uttering the most piercing cries, till one, 
more terror-struck than the rest, actually scans 
its lips, and almost without resistance becomes a 
meal for its dreaded enemy. 

Whilst enjoying our otium cum dignitate in 
this lovely spot (by which J mean having a quiet 
and delicious smoke after a slight repast), our at- 
tention was called by one of our Hottentot fol- 
lowers to a scene at once exciting and interesting, 
—that of a “Secretary ” (bird) combating a co- 
bra de capello. Having found means, by favor of 
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some rocks, to approach sufficiently near, noise- 
lessly, and without being discovered, we found 
that the fight was very sharp on both sides, and 
the skill equal on the part of each of the com- 
batants. But the snake, which perceived the in- 
equality of its strength, employed that adroit 
cunning which is attributed to it, in order to save 
itself by flight, and regain its hole; while the 
bird, divining its intention, stopped it at once, and 
throwing itself before the snake by one spring, 
cut off its retreat Wherever the reptile essayed 
to escape, there it always found its enemy. Then, 
uniting skill with courage, it erected itself fiercely, 
to intimidate the bird, and presented, with a 
frightful hiss, a menacing gape, inflamed eyes, and 
a head swollen with rage and poison. Sometimes 
this offensive resistance suspended hostilities for 
an instant; but the bird soon returned to the 
charge, and, covering its body with one of its 
wings, as‘with a shield, struck its enemy with the 
other. The cobra seemed to reel, and, at length, 
fell extended ; then the conqueror threw himself 
upon it, to finish his work, and with one blow of 
the bill, split its skull. The bird appeared to 
wait for the serpent’s raising itself, in order to 
repeat the blow ; but this the snake not attempt- 
ing, the secretary walked towards it, seized it 
with the feet and bill, and rose perpendicularly 
into the air, whence the bird let the cobra fall on 
the ground, so that it might be securely destroyed. 
The secretary was so called by the Dutch, from 
the plumes at the back of its head, which re- 
minded them of the pen stuck behind the ear, ac- 
cording to the custom of clerks, in Holland as 
elsewhere, and the name has since been generally 
adopted. These birds, at least in South Africa, 
are not gregarious, but live in pairs, and build on 
high trees, or in dense thickets. Their gait is a 
singular stalk, reminding us of a person moving 
along on elevated stilts ; but they run with great 
swiftness, and are not to be approached without 
difficulty by the sportsman. In allusion to its 
habits, this singular bird is termed “ slangen-vree- 
ter” (snake-eater), as well as secretary, by the 
Dutch colonists of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
its Hottentot name has the same meaning. 
Snakes, in fact, constitute its principal food, and 
in the attack and defense it displays the greatest 
coolness and address. When it approaches them, 
it always takes care to hold the point of one of 
its wings before it, in order to parry off their 
‘wenomous bites ; sometimes it finds an opportu- 
nity of spurning and treading upon its antago- 
nist, or else of taking it up on its pinions, and 
throwing it into the air; when by this method of 
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proceeding it has at length wearied out its adver- 
sary, and rendered it almost senseless, then it 
kills it, and swallows it without danger. On dis- 
secting a secretary which I once shot, the only 
one I ever did (there is a stringent law at the 
Cape, involving a heavy fine, £50, against any 
person caught destroying them), I found in its 
crop eleven rather large lizards, three serpents 
as long as one’s arm, eleven small tortoises, and a 
quantity of locusts, the greater part of which 
were whole. The lizards, the serpents, and the 
tortoises, had all received the stroke of the bill 
on the head. Doubtless, when the undigested 
mass becomes too large, the secretary, like other 
birds of prey, vomits it, and gets rid of it. It 
results from the superabundant quantity of un- 
digested nourishment in the specimen which I se- 
cured, that it was not hunger which had stimu- 
lated it to the combat with the three deadly 
snakes found in its crop, but the hatred and an- 
tipathy which it bears to these reptiles. Such an 
aversion as this is of an inappreciable advantage 
in a country like South Africa, where the teni- 
perature wonderfully favors the multiplication of 
an infinity of noxious and venomous reptiles. In 
this point of view, the secretary is one of Na- 
ture’s real benefactions ; and indeed, its utility, and 
the services rendered by it, are so well recognized 
at the Cape of Good Hope, that the English col- 
onists do not kill it, herein imitating the earlier 
Dutch settlers, no less than the Hottentot and 
Kaffir tribes, who hold the “ slangen-vreeter ” in 
no mean respect. The secretary is easily tamed, 
and when domesticated, every kind of nourish- 
ment, cooked or raw, agrees with it equally. The 
number of eggs found in its nest is usually from 
two to three, nearly as large as those of a goose, 
and white, like those of a hen. The young re- 
main a long time before they quit the nest, be- 
cause, their legs being long and slender, they sus- 
tain themselves with difficulty. They may be 
observed, even up to the age of four or five 
months, unable to progress, except by leaning on 
their heels, which gives them a strikingly clumsy 
and ungraceful air. Nevertheless, as their toes 
are not so long, nor their claws so curved as the 
other birds of prey, they walk with much more 
facility than those, so that, when they have at- 
tained the age of seven or eight months, they may 
be seen to develop easy and graceful movements, 
which suit well with their noble bearing. The gen- 
eral color of this species is bluish gray; the pri- 
mary and secondary quill- feathers are black, as are 
also the feathers of the thighs, and those compos- 
ing the crest. The two long middle tail-feathers 
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gray, becoming black towards their extremities, 
and ending in a white tip, as do the rest of the 
tail-feathers, which are otherwise black. Length 
of head and body, including the tail, about three 
feet. 

On turning to go back to our outspan place, 
we gave the secretary a hearty cheer for his suc- 
cess, which, by the way, seemed to scare him 
mightily, and caused him, no doubt, a much 
greater feeling of nervousness, than anything he 
had felt during his rencontre with the deadly 
cobra; he lifted his head suddenly, as if in alarm 
at such unwonted sounds breaking in upon his 
solitude, and, catching sight of us, rose high in 
air, with the snake dangling in his beak, to tell 
his surprise, no doubt, to his loving mate, not far 
off. 

Orders are now given for the oxen to be in- 
spanned, the horses resaddled, and the march 
continued to the place fixed upon for our bivouac 
that night,— the foot of the Elandsberg; the 
ascent of which being the most difficult and dan- 
gerous piece of road to be got over during our 
journey to the Bontebok, it was deemed the more 


ture with which South Africa abounds, none are 
more varied, interesting, or amusing, than those of 
the quadrumanous order, — apes, monkeys, le- 
murs. The baboon, or Chacma, which is a cor- 
ruption of the original Hottentot name, “ t’chac- 
amma,” inhabits the-~rocky ridges of mountains 
throughout the colony of the Cape of Good 
Hope, and especially on the eastern frontier, 
where it is very abundant. In its mountain fast- 
nesses it is safe from pursuit, and troops of them 
may be frequently seen on the overhanging rocks 


(June, 


important to have the cool of early morning, with 
a fresh and fair start, to surmount so formidable 
a barrier, considered no mezn undertaking even 
by old and experienced hands. The spot indi- 
cated being reached, and night coming on, the 
wagons are drawn up in line, fires are kindled, 
round which the different groups assemble, and 
the evening meal is prepared. The sound of 
laughter and boisterous mirth finds a startling 
echo now and then in the cry of the laughing 
variety of the hyena, the howl of the wolf, the 
shrill bark of the jackal, the deeper notes of the 
wild dog, or maybe the shriek of the night-hawk, 
all of whom seem to delight to solace their even- 
ing rambles, and to make night hideous with 
most unearthly sounds. Sometimes a tent is 
pitched, but more frequently on a journey, each, 
wrapped in his blanket or carrosse, falls off into 
slumber before his fire, and nothing is heard but 
the deep breathing of the oxen, who are tied to 
the trek-tow, or perchance the hoarse bark of the 
baboon, who moralizes upon the scene from the 
summit of a neighboring ridge. 

Among the numberless tribes of animated na- 


in all sorts of attitudes, grotesque and pictur- 
esque, gazing at the traveller as he traverses the 
mountain passes beneath: some shouting i in their 
loud and almost human tones, as if in derision at 
the passer-by; some in exultation at their own 
elevated and safe position, out of harm’s way; 
others as. though in angry exclamation and sur- 
prise at the daring and unaccustomed intrusion 
on their domain. When suddenly surprised, the 
cry of alarm is raised by sentinels, who seem 
specially posted on the lookout; then the troop 
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ascends the rocky cliff, often several hundred feet 
in perpendicular height, with surprising agility, 
the young clinging to their mothers, with their 
arms round the old ones’ necks, or riding pick-a- 
pack, after the manner of so many children, 
whilst the old males bring up the rear with more 
cautious steps, and showing a bolder front. An 
old male baboon attains the size of a large mas- 
tiff, and is a very formidable opponcnt, often 
standing three feet and more in height; he is 
more than a match for two large dogs, and so vi- 
cious and determined withal, that farmers in 
South Africa hesitate to let their dogs at them ; 
yet to no animal in the world do dogs show a 
more invetcrate hostility. The devotion of the 
females to their young is very great; in their 
defense they are ready to brave cvery danger, 
and to sacrifice even life itself. The leopard, 
hyena, or wild dog, is sometimes mastered by a 
troop of baboons, though the former, when he 
can surprise individuals singly, makes them an 
easy prey, and thus destroys numbers of them. I 
once witnessed, however, a terrible act of retribu- 
tive justice on the part of a troop of baboons, 
towards a tiger, or, more properly speaking, a 
leopard, — for there are no tigers in South Af- 


rica, — who, doubtless, had been caught in the 
very act of making a meal off one of their com- 


rades. I was out shooting in the Fish River 
bush, in the neighborhood of Fort Brown, hop- 
ing to fall in with some fine specimens of bush- 
bok, which are there to be met with in consider- 
able numbers, and of large size. Suddenly I 
heard the most unearthly shrieks and yells boom- 
ing through the thicket, peal after peal; on the 
sounds came, nearer and nearer. Straining my 
eyes towards the opposite bank of the river, from 
which direction the noises seemed to come, I saw, 
or thought I saw, a tiger slinking along at his 
best pace through the thick underwood which 
fringed the bank of the stream. His was but a 
sorry gait; with draggled tail, and hcad bent low, 
le seemed as though hunted to the death, so 
changed from his customary springy and elastic 
step and elegant form. I had hardly time to 
note this, when I saw him turn and double, then 
crouch, as if to hide himself within himself, or 
make ready for a spring; yet, on the whole, as 
if undecided what to do, or where to go; full 
well he knew the fate in store for him, the fear- 
ful import of those vengeful cries! I raised my 
rifle to my shoulder, and “ covered” him as if by 
instinct, yet hesitated in the very act of firing, 
and pondered in my mind what it all should 
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mean. During this brief interval of thought, 
the yells had come close enough to be pretty dis- 
tinct. I listened attentively, and at once knew it 
must be baboons on a trail. I had hardly come 
to this conclusion, when two or three of the lead- 
ers hove in sight, and made straight for the tiger, 
who had now betaken himself to a tree; he no 
sooner saw that the baboons viewed him, than he 
sprang from his perch upon the foremost one, and 
gave him an ugly nip; so much s0, that Jacko ° 
rolled over and over, and did not get very quick- 
ly on his legs again. Numbers, however, closely 
following their leader, the tiger was forced to turn 
and fly for dear life, the whole troop, numbering 
upwards of a hundred, close to his rear, and ut- 
tering their death-shrieks into his very ears. Fear 
lent its speedy aid, and, for a few strides, he 
seemed to increase the distance between himself 
and his relentless pursuers; past efforts to escape, 
however, had well-nigh spent his strength ; as a 
“dernier resort,” he made straight for the river, 
plunged into its rapid and muddy stream, in the 
hopes of gaining the opposite side in time to baf- 
fle his enemies. But they were too quick and 
too many for him ; into the river they tumbled in 
impetuous haste, like a parcel of bathers “ taking 
a header,” and then swam, with swift and rapid 
strokes, in the tiger’s wake. I had become a 
deeply interested spectator to this exciting scene, 
and even hoped —vain hope !—that the tiger 
might get off; but alas! just as he gained the 
wished for shore, and was crawling up the muddy 
bank, the foremost baboons were with him, side 
by side. In vain he half turned with a snarl 
and a “dab” at these leaders, they were upon 
him and around him like a swarm of bees, and 
ere I could venture to think how long they would 
be in killing him, they had already torn him into 
very shreds, so that not a particle of what, but 
a moment before, appeared to be an unusually 
fine and handsome tiger, rermained. As I turned 
to leave the spot, I could not help congratulating 
mysclf that amongst some awkward predicaments 
and many hair-breadth escapes, with which my 
experiences, whilst following the wild life of a 
hunter in South Africa, had been varied, “ hunted 
by a troop of baboons” was not of the number.* 
* The food of the baboon consists, in a great measure, of 
bulbous roots; and it is customary for the troops to descend from 
the precipices into the secluded valleys of rich alluvial soil, where 
these plants luxuriate. In captivity, while young, the chacma 
is good-tempered and frolicsome; but, as age advances, it be- 
comes savage and dangerous. Besides bulbs and grain, they 
are fond of egys, and greedily devour scorpions, which they 


seize, nipping off the sting with so rapid an action as to prevent 
the hands from being wounded. 
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BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Now the comet came with its shining nucleus 
and its nebulous tail. At the great castle they 
gazed at it, and from the poor shanty; the crowd 
in the street stared at it, and the solitary man, 
that went his way over the pathless heath. Every 
one had his own thoughts. “Come and look at 
the vault of heaven, come out and look at the 
wonderful sight,” they cried, and all hastened to 
look. But inside the room there sat yet a little 
boy and his mother. The tallow candle was 
burning, and the mother thought that there was 
a moth in the light; the tallow formed in ragged 
edges around the candle, and ran down the sides ; 
this, she believed, betokened that her son should 
die very soon, — the shining little moth was turn- 
ing towards him. 

This was an old superstition in which she 
believed. The little boy was destined to live 
many years here on earth, and, indeed, lived to 
see the comet again, when it returned sixty years 
after. 

The boy did not see the candle-moth in the 
light, and thought not of the comet, which then, 
for the first time in his life, looked brightly down 
from the skies. He sat quietly with an earthen 
dish before him ; the dish being filled with soap- 
water, in which he dipped the head of a clay 
pipe, and then put the stem in his mouth, and 
made soap-bubbles, big and small. They quiv- 
ered(and fluttered in their beautiful colors; they 
changed from yellow to red, from red to purple 
aud blue ; then they colored green, like the leaves 
when the sun is shining through them. “May 
God give thee many years to live here on earth, 
as many as the bubbles thou art blowing.” 

“So many, so many!” cried the little fellow. 
“Tcan never blow all the soap-water into bub- 
bles. There flies one year, there flies another!” 
exclaimed he, when a new bubble broke loose 
from the pipe, and flew off. Some of them flew 
into his eyes: they burned and smarted, and 
caused tears to flow. In every bubble he saw a 
picture of the future, glimmering and glittering. 

“This is the time to see the comet!” ex- 
claimed the neighbors ; “ come out-of-doors, and 
don’t sit in the room.” 

And the mother took the boy by the hand; he 
had to lay the clay pipe aside, and leave his play 
with the soap-bubbles ; the comet was there. 

And the boy saw the brilliant fire-ball, and the 


shining tail. Some said it was three yards long, 
others insisted it was several millions of yards 
long, — only a slight difference. 

Most of the people who had said that, were 
dead and gone when the comet came again; but 
the little fellow, towards whom the candle-moth 
had been turned, of whom the mother thought, 
“ He will die soon,” he still lived, had become old 
and white-haired. “ White hairs are the flower of 
old age,” says the proverb; and he had a good 
many of such flowers. He was now an old 
school-master. The school-children said that he 
was very wise, and knew so very much ; he knew 
history, and geography, and all that was known 
about heaven and its stars. 

“Everything comes again,” said he; “only 


_pay attention to persons and events, and you will 


learn that they always return; there may be a 
hundred years between, or many hundred years, 
but then we shall have the same persons again, 
only in another coat, and in another country.” 
And the school-master told them about William 
Tell, who was compelled to shoot an apple from 
his son’s head; but before he shot the arrow, he 
hid another one in his bosom, to shoot into the 
breast of the wicked Gesler. This took place in 
Switzerland. But many years before that hap- 
pened, the same event occurred in Denmark with 
Walraloke ; he was also obliged to shoot an ap- 
ple from his son’s head, and he also hid an arrow 
in his bosom, to avenge the cruelty. And several 
thousand years before that, the same story was 
written down in Egypt. This is a story, and a 
true one; it came again, and will come again, 
like the comet, that returns, “ flies away through 
space, stays away, but returns.” And he spoke 
of the comet that was expected, the same comet 
that he had seen, when yet a boy. 

The school-master knew what took place in the 
skies, but he did not therefore forget history and 
geography. His garden was laid out in the shape 
of a map of Denmark. Here were herbs and 
flowers, which belong to different parts of the 
land. 

“ Fetch me herbs,” said he, and they went to 
the bed that represented Laaland; “ fetch me 
buckwheat,” and they went to Largeland. The 
beautiful blue gentian was found in Skagen. The 
shining Christ-thorn, at Silkeborg. Towns and 
cities were marked with images. Here stood St 
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Knud, with the dragon, which meant Odense ; 
Absalon, with the Bishop’s staff, meant Sord. 
The old boat with the oars was a sign that there 
stood Aarhuus. From the school-master’s garden 
you could learn the geography of Denmark; but 
one had to be instructed by him first, and that 
was a great pleasure. 

Now the comet was expected again, and of 


The Comet. 
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The old school-master sat in his little chamber 
adjoining the school-room. The old Bornholm 
clock of his grandfather’s time stood in the cor- 
ner; the heavy lead weights did neither ascend 
nor descend, the pendulum did not move. The 
little cuckoo, that used to come forward in past 
times to cuckoo the passing hours, had for many 
years ceased to do his duty. Everything was 
dumb and silent; the clock was 
out of order. 

But the old clavichord near 
by, made in his father’s time, had 
yet a spark of life left. The 
strings could yet ring ; true, they 
were a little hoarse, but they 
could ring the melodies of a 
whole life-time. With these, the 
old man remembered so much, 
both joyful and sorrowful, that 
had happened in the long series 
of years that had passed by since 
he, a little boy, saw the comet ; 
and now, when that comet had 
come again, he remembered 
what his mother had said about 
the moth in the light; he re- 
membered the beautiful soap-bub- 
bles that he blew, each of them 
representing a year of his life, 
as he had said, shining and 
sparkling in wonderful hues. He 
saw in them all his pleasures 
and sorrows, everything beauti- 
ful and sorrowful. He saw the 
child and its plays, the youth 
and his fancies, the whole world, 
in wavy brightness, opening be- 
fore his gazing eyes; and in 
that sunlight he saw his future 
grow. These were the bubbles 
of coming time; now, an old 
man, he heard from the clavi- 
chord’s strings the melodies of 
passing time, mind’s bubbles, 
with memory’s variegated colors. 
And he heard his nurse’s knit- 








that he spoke ; and he related what people had 
said in the olden times, when it appeared last ; 
they had said that a comet year was a good wine 
year, and that one could mix water with that 
wine, without its being detected. Therefore the 
merchants thought so much of a comet year. 
The sky was overcast for two weeks, they 
could not see the comet, and yet it was there. 


ting song, — 
“For sure no Amazone 
Did ever stockings knit.” 
And then the strings sang the song the old papa 
of the house was wont to sing to him, when a 
child, — 
“In truth full many dangers 
Will grow up here below, 
For him, that yet is young, 
And doth not fully know.” 
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Now the melodies of the first ball were ring- 
ing the ‘minuet and molinasky; then the mel- 
ancholy notes of the flute passed by: bubble after 
bubble they hurried on, very much like those 
that he blew with suap-water, when a little boy. 

His eyes were turned towards the window: a 
cloud in the sky was gliding by, and, as it passed, 
revealed the comet to his gaze, the sparkling nu- 
cleus, the shining tail. 

It seemed as if it had been only the evening 
of yesterday that he had seen that comet, and 
yet a whole eventful life-time lay between that 
evening and this. Then he was a child, and 
looked through the bubbles into the future ; now 
the bubbles pointed back in the past. 

Once more he had a child’s feeling and a child’s 
trust ; his eyes sparkled, and his hands sank down 
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upon the keys. There came a sound as of the 
breaking of a string. 

“ Come out and see!” shouted the neighbors; 
“the comet is here, and the sky is so clear ; come 
out and look !” 

The old school-master answered not; he had 
gone where he should see more clearly: his soul 
was upon a journey far greater than the comet's, 
and into a wider space than the comet has to fly 
through. 

And the comet was again seen from the rich 
castle, and from the poor shanty ; the crowd in 
the street gazed at it, and the solitary man that 
walked through the pathless heath. But the 
school-master’s soul was seen by God, and the 
dear ones that had preceded, and whom he so 
much longed for. 
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City Sights. No. 5. A shocking 


WE were prevented from printing Ting- 
a-ling’s Visit to Turilira this month, but 
jollity rhymes with July also, and the next 
number will contain the promised story. Our 
picture of City Sights, this time, is of a scene 
which one may sce in the bright June after- 
noons, in almost any of our city squares or 
parks. Do you wish to know how strong 
you are? step up to the man who has the 
lifting machine, pay him your penny, grasp 
the handle firmly, pull away, and he will tell 
you how many pounds you can lift. Do 
you wish to know how strong your lungs 
are? Draw in your breath, take the gutta- 
percha tube in your iips, ther blow with all 
your might, and you will see a little index 
on the machine, which will tell how many 
pounds of air you can expel (another 
penny). Then, having one more cent left, you 
can part with it for the pleasure of a shock 
from the battery. You seize your friend’s 
hand, and so make the connection, shut your 
teeth, and await: the battery is charged, and 
in a twinkling you are bouncing off the 
ground with the shock. 





DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADES. 


I. 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 


To see my first, you'll only need 
To look in yonder meadow, 

Where, all day long, I meekly tread 

"Mid daisies bright and clover head, 
In sunshine, or in shadow. 








On the first, prefixed with a garment of warmth, 
I am hailed by seamen, a shelter in truth, — 


Your letters, you'll see that I still can belong 
As well to the sea, a swimmer bold and strong, 


Enigmas. — David Copperfield, Constantinople. 


My second, though of different form, 
Is oft my first’s companion ; 

But more at large prefers to roam. 

And yet more often stays at home ; 
In neither will be driven! 


FIRST CROSS WORD. 


I belong to both land and sea; 


As they hasten toward the lee. 
If, instead, you will add to me 


And yet not amphibious be ! 


SECOND CROSS WORD. 

Tm an inland sea, 

Majestic and free ! 

Into whose waters pour 

Others, in number, four, 
On their way to the ocean. 
To tell what my name may be, 
Give but a moment’s attention 
To Mitchell’s Geography. 

THIRD CROSS WORD. 

Tm oft but the tiniest thing! 
Though never so high I can spring! 
Far through the fields of air I roam, 
Yet still on earth have a home. 


T am part of both body and soul, 
Though my form it’s not easy to tell, 
When one to the other’s united ; 
Like Psyche of old, and her Cupid! 


It. 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 


From the same Hand we’re sent, 
Upon one errand bent; 

Like fabled Mercury ! 

Winged messengers are we, 
Of good to earth and man, 
From heaven whence we come. 
Alike in element, 

In form we’re different : 

To bloom in flow’rets gay, 
Wreathing the earth and sky 
Is easy for my brother ; 


Jolly June. 


While I, though multiform, 
Keeping the earth so warm, 
Have rarely any color : 

Though first among the jocund, 
I’m counted here as second ; 
Uncertain is the weather, 
When we appear together! 


CROSS WORDS. 
In the Latin, I’m called “ petty king,” 
Although, without me, Rome had not been ! 


Of all the nations under the Sun, 
I can rhyme best with the African. 


’Twas not of potassium I died, 
As your chemists long have certified. 


I shail be, to-morrow, and was, yesterday ; 
You must speed quickly, to catch me to-day ! 
E. K. T. 
ANAGRAMMATIC ENIGMAS. 
1. I am composed of twenty-one letters. 
My 10, 11, 12, 4, 16, 3, 18, 17, 2, 19, 8, 21, is the 
name of one of the greatest men of the age. 
My 2, 19, 9, is a mischievous animal. 
My 11, 5, 11, 12, is a beautiful flower. 
My 13, 10, 16, 19, 20, is a girl’s name. 
My 6, 19, 9, 15, 4, is a foreign fruit. 
My 1, 18, 7, 13, 3, 8, 9, 14, is what good children 
deserve. 
My 1, 18, 3, 9, 21, 12, 17, 5, 2, 11, 4, is what all 
young gentlemen admire. 
My whole is the name of a great and good man. 
A. M. L. 
2. Iam composed of eighteen letters. 
My 16, is a person whose initials sign this enigma. 
My 13, 5, is the same person, objected to. 
My 2, 18, 4, is a color. 
My 9, 10, 15, 6, is a game. 
My 11, 1, 2, 14, 9, is part of a girl’s name. 
My 3, 7, 18, is the rest of it. 
My 17, 12, 3, 4, is nothing at all. 
My 13, 3, 2, 2, 6, 2, is a piece of furniture. 
My 11, 14, 9, 15, is an animal. 
My 10, is an interjection. 
My 6, is an interjection. 
So is my 14. 
My 12, is an interjection. 
My whole is the title of a piece in the Volume of 
the “ Riverside ” for 1868, J. B. 
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ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN MAY NUMBER. 
Double.Acrostic Charade. — Foundation words. — Play, work. Cross words. — Paw-paw, leo, air, yolk. 








Song of the Swingers. 


Composep BY Kari Merz. 
Worps sy Mrs. Mary E. Neaty. 
Moderate. mf 
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swing swong swung, Swing wherethe blue-birds sing. 




















Swine, swing! 
Where the blue-birds sing, 
In the cherry-tree ’mid the blossoms; 
Let our voices ring, 
With the gladsome spring 
Aglow in our youthful bosoms. 


Swing, swang! 
While the reapers’ clang 
Rings out where the corn is bending; 
For the wild bees’ hum 
Says, “ Summer is come,” 
And the shepherds their flocks are tending. 


Swing, swong! 
Where the vine grows strong, 
And the grape in the sunshine blushes, — 
Where the woodman’s song 
Echoes loud and long, 
And the Indian Summer flushes. 


Swing, swung! 
Where the scythe is hung, — 
Where the hay in the barn is gathered; 
For we can be gay 
On a winter day, 
Where the ox in his stall is tethered. 

















